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THE DYING CHILD. 

We copy from “Household Words , 11 the touch¬ 
ing conclusion of a painful story, entitled “The 
Three Sisters.” The youngest sister, Gabrielle, 
has been cast off by her two elder sisters. Joanna 
and Berth*, hard, stern women, because she 
clung to her mother, who had disgraced them. 
Years go by, and one of the sisters is removed to 
' another world. The story proceeds:— 

It was a burial in a village churchyard, and 
standing by an open grave there was one mourner 
only, a woman—Bertha Vaux. Alone, in sadness 
and silence, with few tears—for she was little used 
to weep—she stood and looked upon her sister’s 
funeral: stood and saw the coffin lowered, and 
* heard the first handful of earth fall rattling on the 
coffin lid: then turned away, slowly, to seek her 
solitary house. The few spectators thought her 
cold and heartless; perhaps, if they could have 
! raised that black veil, they would have seen such 
| sorrow in her face as might have moved the hearts 
| of most of them. 

The sun shone warmly over hill and vale that 
summer’s day, but Bertha Vaux shivered as she 
stepped within the shadow of her lonely house. 
It was so cold there: so cold and damp and dark, 
as if the shadow of that death that had entered it 
was still lingering around. The stunted ever- 
, greens, on which, since they first grew, no sun- 
{ light had ever fallen, no single ray of golden light 
> to brighten their dark, sad leaves for years, looked 
| gloomier, darker, sadder, than they had ever looked 
I before; the very house, with its closed shutters— 
all closed, except one in the room where the dead 
had lain—seemed mourning for the stem mistress 
it had lost. A lonely woman now, lonely and sad, 
was Bertha Vaux. 

She sat in the summer evening in her silent, 
cheerless room. It was so very still, not even 
a breath of wind to stir the trees; no voice of 
living thing to break upon her solitude; no sound 
even of a single footstep on the dusty road: but 
. in the solituae that was around her, countless 
thoughts seemed springing into life; things long 
forgotten: feelings long smothered: hopes once 
bright—bright as the opening of her life had been, 
that had faded and been buried long ago. 

She thought of the time when she and her sig- 
; ter, fifteen years ago, had first come to the lonely 
house where now she was: of a few j r cars later 
i —two or three—when another younger sister had 
joined them there: and it seemed to Bertha, look¬ 
ing back, as if the house had sometimes then 
been filled with sunlight. The dark room in 
which she sat had once been lightened up—was 
it with the light from Gabrielle’s bright eyes? In 
these long sad fifteen years, that little time stood 
; out so clearly, so hopefully; it brought the tears 
; to Bertha’s eyes, thinking of it in her solitude. 

I ' And how had it ended? For ten years nearly, 
now—for ten long years—the name of Gabrielle 
had never been spoken in that house. The light 
was gone—extinguished in a moment, suddenly; 
a darkness deeper than before had ever since 
fallen on the lonely house. 

The thought of the years that had passed since 
* then—of their eventlcssness and weary sorrow; 
and then the thought of the last scene of all— 
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that scene which still was like a living presence > 
to her—her sister’s death. 

Joanna Vaux had been cold, stern, and unfor- j 
giving to the last; meeting death unmoved; re-! 
pen ting of no hard thing that she had done! 
throughout her sad, stern life; entering the valley * 
of the shadow of death fearlessly. But that coldj 
death-bed struck upon the heart of the solitary ’ 
woman who watened beside it, and wakened j 
thoughts and doubts there, which would not rest. 
She wept now as she thought of it, sadly and j 
quietly, and some murmured words burst from j 
her lips, which sounded like a prayer—not for j 
herself only. 

Then, from her sister’s death-bed she went far, ■ 
far back—to her own childhood—and a scene rose ! 
up before her; one that she had closed her eyes \ 
on many a time before, thinking vainly that so she \ 
could crush it from her heart; but now she did not j 


tiy to force it back. The dark room where she , 
sat, the gloomy, sunless house, seemed fading from j 
her sight; the long, long years, with their weary \ 
train of shame and guttering—all were forgotten, j 
She was in her old lost home again—the home j 
where she was bom; she saw a sunny lawn, em- j 
bowered with trees, each tree familiar to her and j 
remembered well, and she herself, a happy child, j 
was standing there; and by her side—with soft j 
arms twining round her, with tender voice, and; 
gentle, loving eyes, and bright hair glittering in j 
the sunlight—there was one! 

Oh, Bertha! hide thy face and weep. Shc ! 
was so lovely and so loving, so good and true, so; 
patient and so tender, then. Oh! how couldst! 
thou forget it all, and steel thy heart against her, j 
and vow the cruel vow never to forgive her sin? j 
Thy mother—thy own mother, Bertha, think I 
of it j 

A shadow fell across the window beside which 


she sat, and through her blinding tears Bertha 
looked up, and saw a woman standing there, hold¬ 
ing by the hand a little child. Her face was very 
pale and worn, with sunken eyes and cheeks; her 
dress was mean and poor. She looked haggard 
and weary, and weak and ill; but Bertha knew 
that it was Gabrielle come back. She could not 
speak, for such a sudden rush of joy came to her 
softened heart that all words seemed swallowed up 
in it; such deep thankfulness for the forgiveness 
that seemed given her, that her first thought was 
not a welcome, but a prayer. 

Gabrielle stood without, looking at her with her 
ad eves. 

“We are all alone,” said she, “and very poor; 
will you take us in?” 

Sobbing with pity and with joy, Bertha rose 
from her scat and hurried to the door. Trembling, 
she drew the wanderers in; then foiling on her 
lister’s neck, her whole heart melted, and she 
cried, with gushing tears, 

“Gabrielle, dear sister Gabrielle, I, too, am all 
alone!” 

The tale that Gabrielle had to tell was full 
enough of sadness. They had lived together, she 
and her mother, for about a year, very peacefully, 
almost happily; and then the mother died, and 
Gabrielle soon after married one who had little to 
give her but his love. -And after that, the years 
passed on with many cares and griefs—for they 


were very poor, and he not strong—but with a 
great love ever between them, which softened the 

1 >ain of all they had to bear. At last, after being 
ong ill, he died, and poor Gabrielle and her child 
were left to struggle on alone. 

“I think I should have died,” she said, as, 
weeping, she told her story to her sister, “if it had 
not been for my boy; and I could so well have 
borne to die; but, Bertha, I could not leave him 
to starve! It pierced my heart with & pan^ so 
bitter that I cannot speak of it, to see his little 
face grow daily paler; his little feeble form 
become daily feebler and thinner; to watch the 
sad, unchildlike look fixing itself hourly deeper m 
his sweet eyes—so mournful, so uncomplaining, so 
full of miseiy. The sight killed me day by day; 
and then at fast, in my despair, I said to myself 
that I would come again to you. I thought, sis¬ 
ter—I hoped—that you would take my darling 
home, ana then I could have gone away and died. 
But God bless you!—God bless you for the greater 
thing that you have done, my kind sister Ber¬ 
tha! Yes—kiss me, sister dear; it is so sweet 
I never thought to ftel a sister’s kiss again.” 

Then kneeling down by Gabrielle’s side, with a 
low voice Bertha said: 

“I have thought of many things to-day. Be¬ 
fore you came, Gabrielle, my heart was very full; 
for in the still evening, as I sat alone, the memories 
of many years came back to me as they have not 
done for very long. I tliought of my two sisters: 
how the one had ever been so good and loving and 
true-hearted; the other—though she was just, or 
believed herself to be so—so hard, and stern, and 
harsh—as, God forgive me, Gabrielle, I too have 
been. I thought of this, and understood it clearly, 
as I had never done before; and then my thoughts 
went back, and rested on my mother—on our old 
home—on all the things that I had loved so well, 
long ago, and that for years had been crushed 
down in my heart and smothered there. Oh, Ga¬ 
brielle, such things rushed back upon me; such 
thoughts of her whom we have scorned so many 
years; such dreams of happy by-gone days; such 

t )&ssionate regrets: such hope, awakening from its 
ong, long sleep—no, sister, let me weep—do not 
wipe the tears away; let me tell you of my peni¬ 
tence and grief—it does me good; my heart is so 
full—so full that I must speak now, or it would 
burst!” 

“Then you shall speak to me, and tell me all, 
dear sister. Ah! we nave both suffered—we will 
weep together. Lie down beside me; see, there 
is room here for both. Yes: lay your head upon 
me; rest it upon my shoulder. Give me your 
hand now—ah! how thin it is—almost as thin 
as mine. Poor sister Bertha! poor, kind, sis¬ 
ter!” 

So gently Gabrielle soothed her, forgetting her 
own grief and weariness in Bertha’s more bitter 
suffering and remorse. It w’as very bcautifti! to 
see how tenderly and patiently she did it, and how* 
her gentle words calmed down the other’s passion¬ 
ate sorrow. So different from one another their 
grief was. Gabrielle’s was a slow, weary pain, 
which, day by day, had gradually withered her, 
eating its way into her heart; then resting there, 
fixing itself there forever. Bertha’s was like the 
quick, sudden piercing of a knife—a violent sorrow, 
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that did its work in hours instead of years, con¬ 
vulsing body and soul for a little while, purifying 
them as with a sharp fire, then passing away and 
leaving no aching pain behind, but a new cleansed 
spirit. 

In the long summer twilight—the beautiful 
summer twilight that never sinks into perfect 
night—these two women lay side by side to¬ 
gether; she that was oldest in suffering still com¬ 
forting the other, until Bertha’s tears were dried, 
and, exhausted with the grief that was so new to 
her, she lay silent in Gabriclle’s arms—both 
silent, looking into the summer night, and think¬ 
ing of the days that were forever past. And 
sleeping at their feet lay Gabrielle’s child, not 
forgotten by her watchful love, though the night 
had deepened so that she could not see him where 
he lay. 

“We will not stay here, sister,” Bertha had 
said. “This gloomy house will always make us 
sad. It is so dark and cold here, and Willie, 
more than any of us, needs the sunlight to 
strengthen and cheer him, poor boy.” 

“And I too shall be glad to leave it,” Gabrielle 
answered. 

So they went. They did not leave the village; 
it was a pretty, quiet place, and was full of old re¬ 
collections to them—more bitter than sweet, per¬ 
haps, most of them—but still such as it would 
have been pain to separate themselves from entire¬ 
ly, as, indeed, it is always sad to part from things 
and places which years, either of joy or sorrow, 
have made us used to. So they did not leave it, 
but chose a little cottage, a mile or so from their 
former house—a pleasant little cottage in a dell, 
looking to the south, with honeysuckle and ivy 
twining together over it, up to the thatched roof. 
A cheerful little nook it was, not over bright or 
gay, but shaded with large trees all round it, 
through whose green branches the sunlight came, 
softened and mellowed, into the quiet rooms. An 
old garden, too, there was, closed in all round with 
elm trees—a peaceful, quiet place, where one 
would love to wander, or to lie for hours upon the 
grass, looking through the green leaves upwards 
to the calm blue sky. 

To Gabrielle, wearied with her sorrow, this 
place was like an oasis in the desert. It was so 
new a tiling to her to find rest anywhere; to find 
one little spot where she could lay her down, feel¬ 
ing no care for the morrow. Like one exhausted 
with long watching, she seemed now for a time to 
fall asleep. 

The summer faded into autumn; the autumn 
into winter. A long, cold winter it was, the snow 
lying for weeks together on the frozen ground; the 
bitter, withering, east wind moaning day and 
night, through the great branches of the bare old 
elms, swaying them to and fro, and strewing the 
snowy earth with broken boughs; a cold and bit¬ 
ter winter, withering not only trees and shrubs, 
but sapping out the life from human hearts. 

He was a little delicate boy, that child of Ga¬ 
brielle’s. To look at him, it seemed a wonder 
how he ever could have lived through all their po¬ 
verty and daily struggles to get bread; how tnat 
little, feeble body had not sunk into its grave long 
ago. In the bright summer’s days a ray of sun¬ 
light had seemed to pierce to the little frozen 


heart, and, warming the chilled blood onoe more, 
had sent it flowing through his veins, tinging the 
pale cheek with rose; but the rose faded as the 
summer passed away, and the little marble face 
was pale as ever when the winter snow began to 
fall; the large dark eyes, which had reflected the 
sunbeams for a few short months, were heavy and 
dim again. And then presently there came an¬ 
other change. A spot of crimson—a deep red 
rose—not pale and delicate like the last, glowed 
often on each hollow cheek: a brilliant light 
burned in the feverish, restless eye; a hollow, 
inful cough shook the little emaciated frame, 
thin he was, so feeble, so soon wearied. Day 
by day the small, thin hand grew thinner and 
more transparent: the gentle voice and childish 
laugh lower and feebler; the sweet smile sweeter, 
and fainter, and sadder. 

And Gabrielle saw it all, and, bowing to the 
earth in bitter mourning, prepared herself for this 
last great sorrow. 

The spring came slowly on—slowly, very 
slowly. The green leaves opened themselves, 
struggling in their birth with tbe cold wind. It 
was very clear and bright; the sun shone all day 
long; but for many weeks there bad been no 
rain, and the ground was quite parched up. 

“No, Willie, dear,” Gabrielle said, ‘‘you 
mustn’t go out to-day. It is too cold for you yet, 
dear boy. ” 

“But, indeed, it isn’t cold, mother. Feel here, 
where the sun is falling, how warm it is; put 
your hand upon it. Oh, mother, let me go out!” 
poor Willie said, imploringly. “I am so weary 
of the hours. I won’t try to run about, only let 
me go and lie in the sunlight!” 

“Not to-day, my darling, wait another day; 
pcrhnps the warm winds wUl come. Willie, dear 
child, it would make you ill, you must not go.” 

“You say so every day, mother,” Willie said, 
sadlv, “and my head is aching so with staying in 
tbe house.” 

And at last, he praying so much for it, one day 
they took him out. It was a very sunny day, 
with scarcely a clond in the bright, blue sky; 
and Bertha and Gabrielle made a couoh for him 
in a warm, sheltered corner, and laid him on it. 
Poor child, he was so glad to feel himself in the 
open air again. It made him so happy, that be 
laughed and talked as he had not done for months 
before: lying with his mother’s hand in his, sup¬ 
ported in her arms, she kneeling so lovingly be¬ 
side him, listening with a strange, passionate 
mingling of joy and misery to the feeble but 
merry little voice that, scarcely ever ceasing-, 
talked to her. 

Poor Gabrielle, it seemed to her such a fearful 
mockery of the happiness that she knew could 
never be hers any more forever: but, forcing bade 
her grief upon her own sad heart, she laughed 
and talked gayly with him, showing by uo sign 
how sorrowful she was. 

“Mother, mother!” he cried, suddenly clapping 
his little, wasted hands, “I see a violet—a pure 
white violet, in the dark leaves there. Oh, fetch 
it to me! It’s the first spring flower. The very 
first violet of all! Oh, mother, dear, I love them 
—the little, sweet-smelling flowers!” 

“Your eyes are quicker than mine, Willie; I 
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shouldn't have seen it, it is such a little thing. { 
There it is, dear boy. I wish there were more 
for you.” 

“Ah, they will soon oome now! I am so glad j 
I have seen the first. Mother, do you remember j 
how I used to gather them at home, and bringI 
them to papa when he was ill? He liked them, 
too—just as I do now.” 

“I remember it well, dear,” Gabriclle an¬ 
swered softly. 

“How long ago that time seems now!” Willie 
said; then, after a moment’s pause, he asked a 
little sadly, “mother, what makes me so different j 
now from what I used to be? I was so strong j 
and well once, and could run about the whole i 
day long; mother, dear, when shall I run about; 
again?” 

“You are very weak, dear child, just now. We j 
mustn’t talk of running about for a little time to t 
come.” 

“No, not for a little time; but when do you j 
think, mother?” The little voice trembled sud-1 
doily: “I feel sometimes so weak—so weak, as 
if I never could get strong again. ” 

Hush, Gabriclle! Press back that bitter sob J 
into thy sorrowful heart, lest the dying child j 
bear it! 

“Do not fear, my darling, do not fear. You 
will be quite well, very soon now.” 

He looked into her tearful eye, as she tried to j 
smile on him, with a strange, unchildlike look, as j 
if he partly guessed the meaning in her words, j 
but aid not answer her, nor could she speak i 
again, just then. i 

“Mother, sing to mq,” he said, “sing one of; 
the old songs I used to love. I haven’t heard you 
sing for—oh, so long!” 

Pressing her hand upon her boson, to still her > 
heart's unquiet beating, Gabriellc tried to sing! 
one of. the old childish songs with which, in days j 
long past, she had been wont to nurse her child \ 
asleep. The long silent voice—silent here soj 
many years— awoke again, ringing through the j 
still air with all its former sweetness. Though. 
hunter than it was of old, Bertha heard it, moving! 
through the house; and came to the open window; 
to stand there and listen, smiling to herself to J 
think that Gabrielle could sing again, and halfj 
weeping at some other thoughts which the long j 
unheard voice recalled to her. j 

“Ob, mother, I like that!” Willie murmured i 
softly, as the song died away. “It’s like long ago> 
to hear you sing.” 

They looked into one another’s eyes, both fill¬ 
ing East with tears; then Willie, with childish 
sympathy, though knowing little why she grieved, 
laid his arm around her neck, trying with his j 
feeble strength to draw her towards him. She 
bent forward to kiss him; then hid her face upon 
his neck that he might not see how bitterly she 
wept, and he, stroking her soft hair with his little 
hand, murmured the while some gentle words 
that only made her tears flow faster. So they 
lay, she growing calmer presently,for a longwbile. 

“Now, darling, you have stayed here long 
enough,” Gabriellc said, at last, “you must let 
me carry you into the bouse again.” 

“Must I go so soon, mother? See bow bright 
the sun is still.” 


“But see, too, how long and deep the shadows 
are getting, Willie. No, my dear one, you must 
come in now.” 

“Mother, dear, I am so happy to-day—so 
happy, and so much better than I nave been for 
a long time, and I know it is only because you 
let me come out here, and lie in the sunlight. 
You will let me come again—every day, dear 
mother?” 

How could she refuse the pleading voice its last 
request? How could she look upon the little 
shrunken figure, upon the little face, with its be¬ 
seeching, gentle eyes, and deny him what he 
asked—that she might keep him to herself a few 
short days longer? 

“You shall come, my darling, if it makes yon 
so happy,” she said very softly; then she took 
him in her arms, and bore him to the house, 
kissing him with a wild passion that she could 
not hide. 

And so, for two or three weeks, in the bright, 
sunny morning, Willie was always laid on his 
couch in the sheltered comer near the elm tree; 
but though he was very happy lying there, and 
would often talk gayly of the time when he 
should be well again, he never got strong any 
more. 

Day by day Gabrielle watched him, knowing 
that the end was coming very near; but, with 
her strong mother’s love, hiding her sorrow from 
him. She never told him that he was dying; but 
sometimes they spoke together of death, and often 
—for he liked to hear her—she would sing sweet 
hymns to him, that told of the heaven he was so 
soon going to. 

For two or three weeks it went on thus, and 
then the last day came. He had been suffering 
very much with the terrible cough, each paroxysm 
of which shook the wasted frame with a pain 
that pierced to Gabriellc’s heart; and all day he 
had had no rest. It was a day in May—a soft, 
warm day. But the couch beneath the trees was 
empty. He was too weak even to be carried 
there, but lay restlessly turning on his little bed, 
through the long hours, showing, by his burning 
cheek and bright but heavy eye, how ill and full 
of pain ho was. And by his side, as ever, Ga¬ 
brielle knelt, soothing him with tender words; 
bathing the little hands, and moistening the lips; 
bending over him and gazing on him with all her 
passionate love beaming in her tearful eye. But 
she was wonderfully calm—watching like a gentle 
angel over him. 

Through the long day, and far into the night, 
and still no rest or ease. Gabrielle never moved 
from beside him; she could feel no fatigue; her 
sorrow seemed to bear her up with a strange 
strength. At last, ho was so weak that he could 
not raise his head from the pillow. 

He lay very still, with his mother’s hand in 
his; the flush gradually passing away from his 
check, until it became quite pale, like marble; the 
wearv eye half closed. 

“You are not suffering much, my child?” 

“Oh, no, mother, not now! I am so much 
better.” 

So much better! How deep the words went 
down into her heart! 

“I am so sleepy,” said the little, plaintive 
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voice again. “If I go to sleep, wouldn’t you 
sleep, too? You roust be so tired, mother.” 

“See, my darling, I will lay down here by you; 
let me raise your head a moment—there—lay it 
upon me. Can you sleep so?” 

“Ah, yes, mother; that is very good.” 

He was closing his eyes, when a strong impulse 
that Gabrielle could not resist, made her arouse 
him for a moment, for she knew that he was 


dying. 

“Willie, before you sleep, have you strength to 
say vour evening prayer?” 

“Yes, mother.” 

Meekly folding the little, thin, white hands, he 
offered up his simple thanksgiving: then said 
“Our Father.” The little voice, towards the end, 
was very faint and weak; and, as he finished, his 
head, which he had feebly tried to bend forward, 
fell back more heavily on Gabrielle’s bosom. 

“Good night, mother dear. Go to sleep.” 

“Good night, my darling. God bless you, 
Willie, my child!” 

And then they never spoke to one another any 
more. One sweet look upwards to his mother’s 
face, and the gentle eyes closed forever. 

As he fell asleep, through the parted curtains 
the morning light stole faintly in. Another day 
was breaking; but before the sun arose, Ga¬ 
brielle’s child was dead. Softly in his sleep the 
spirit had passed away. When Bertha came in, 
after a few hours’ rest that she had snatched, she 
found the chamber all quiet, and Gabrielle still 
holding, folded in her arms, the lifeless form that 
had been so very dear to her. 

There was no violent grief in her. Ills death 
had been so peaceful and so holy, that at first she 
did not even shed tears. Quite calmly she knelt 
down by his side, when they had laid him in his 
white dress on the bed, and kissed his pale brow 
and lips, looking almost reproachfully on Bertha 
as, standing by her side, she sobbed aloud; quite 
calmly, too, she let them lead her from the room; 
and, as they bade her, she lay down upon her 
bed, and closed her eyes as if to sleep. And then 
in her solitude, in the darkened room, she wept 
quite silently, stretching out her arms, and crying 
for her child. 


For many years, two gentle, quiet women lived 
alone, in the little cottage in the dell: moving 
amongst the dwellers in that country village like 
two ministering angels: nursing the sick, comfort¬ 
ing the sorrowful, helping the needy, soothing 
many a death-bed with their gentle, holy words: 
spreading peace around them wheresoever their 
footsteps went. And, often in the summer even¬ 
ing, one of them, the youngest and most beauti¬ 
ful, would wend her quiet way to the old church¬ 
yard: and there, in a green, sunny spot, would 
calmly sit and work for hours, while the lime- 
trees waved their leaves above her, and the sun¬ 
light, shining through them, danced and sparkled 
on a little grave. 


The man who sets out in life, without any sys¬ 
tem or rule to be guided by in his intercourse 
with men in business transactions, cannot expect 
to acquire what he anticipates, if it is wealth or 
fame. 


THE FIRST-BORN. 

The First-born is a fairy child, 

A wondrous emanation! 

A tameless creature, fond and wild-- 
A moving exultation! 

Beside the hearth, upon the stair, 

Its footstep laughs with lightness; 

And cradled, all its features fair 

Are touched with mystic brightness. 

First pledge of their betrothed love— 

O, happy they that claim it! 

First gift direct from Heaven above— 

0, happy they that name it r 

It tunes the household with its voice, 
And, with quick laughter ringing, 

Makes the inanimate rooms rejoice, 

A hidden rapture bringing. 

Its beauty all the beauteous things 
By kindred light resembles; 

But, evermore *ith fluttering wings, 

On fairy confines trembles. 

So much of those that gave it birth, 

Of Father and of Mother; 

So much of this world built on earth, 

And so much of another! 


MY PLAYMATES. 

I once had a lister, 0 fair ’mid the fair, 

With a face that looked out from its soft golden hair. 
Like a lily some tall stately angel may hold. 

Half revealed, half concealed in a mist of pure gold* 
I once had a brother, more dear than the day. 

With a temper as sweet as the blossoms in May; 
With dark hair like a cloud, and a face like a rose. 
The red child of the wild when the summer wind 
blows. 

We lived in a cottage that stood in a dell; 

Were we born there or brought there I never could 
tell. 

Were we nursed by the angels or clothed by the 
fays, 

Or, who led when we fled down the deep sylvan 
ways, 

’Mid treasures of gold and of silver? 

When we rose in the morning we ever said “Hark!'’ 
We shall hear, if we list, the first word of the lark; 
And we stood with our faces, calm silent and bright. 
While the breeze in the trees held his breath with 
delight. 

O the stream ran with music, the leaves dript with 
dew, 

And we looked up and saw the great God in the 
blue; 

And we praised Him and blessed Him, but said not 
a word, 

For we soar’d, we ador’d, with that magical bird. 
Then with hand linked in hand, how we laughed, 
how we sung! 

How we danced in a ring, when the morning was 
young’ 

How we wandered where kingcups were crusted 
with gold, 

Or more white than the light glittered daisies un¬ 
told, 

Those treasures of gold and of silver! 

O well I remember the flowers that we found, 
With the red and white blossoms that damasked 
the ground; 
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And the long lane of light, that, half yellow, half 
green, 

Seem’d to fade down the glade where the young 
fairy queen 

Would sit with her fairies around her and sing. 
While we listen’d, all ear, to that song of the 
spring. 

0 well I remember the lights in the west, 

And the spire, wh &re the fire of the sun seemed to ; 
rest, 

When the earth, crimson-shadow’d, laughed out in 
the air— 

AhJ 111 never believe but the fairies were there; 
Soch a feeling of loving and longing was ours, 

And we saw, with glad awe, little hands in the 
Sowers, 

Drop treasures of gold and of silver. 

0 weep ye and waill for that sister, alas! 

And that fair gentle brother lie low in the grass; 
Perchance the red lobins may strew them with 
leaves, 

That each mom, for white corn, would come down 
from the eaves; 

Perchance of their dust the young violets are made, 

1 hat bloom by the church that is hid in the glade 
But one day I shall learn, if I pass where they 
grow. 

Far more sweet they will greet their old playmate, 

I know. 

Ah! the cottage is gone, and no longer I see 
The old glade, the old paths, and no lark sings for 
me; 

But I still must believe that the fairies are there, 
That the light grows more l right, touched \y 
fingers so fair, 

’Mid treasures of gold and of silver. 

[London Leader. 

WEALTH. 

The error of life into which man most readily 
ills, is the pursuit of wealth as the highest good 
of existence. While riches command respect, 
▼in position, and secure comfort, it is expected! 
that they will be regarded by all classes only with 
» strong and unsatisfied desire. But the undue! 
reverence which is everywhere manifested fori 
▼ealth, the rank which is conceded it, the; 
homage which is paid it, the perpetual worship! 
▼hich is offered it, all tend to magnify its desire- \ 
iblencss, and awaken longings for its possession ; 
in the minds of those bom without inheritance, j 
In society, as at present observed, the acquisition ; 
rf money would seem to be the height of human ; 
aim—the great object of living, to which all other i 
purposes are made subordinate. Money which \ 
wilts die lowly, and sheds honor upon the exalt- j 
ed—money, which makes sin appear goodness,! 
and gives to viciousness the seeming of chastity ! 
—money, which silences evil report, and opens j 
wide the mouth of praise—money, which consti-! 
totes its possessor an oracle, to whom men listen ; 
with deference-money, which makes deformity j 
beautiful, and sancti flees crime—money, which lets! 
the guilty go unpunished, and wins forgiveness for; 
^rong—money, which makes manhood and age re- { 
spectable, and Ls commendation, surety, and good I 
*»me for the young,—how shall it be gained* by i 
*hat schemes gathered in? by what sacrifice se- j 
CUr? d! These are the questions w hich absorb the i 
ndnd, the practical answ erings of which engross ! 


j the life of men. The schemes are too often those 
j of fraud, and outrage upon the sacred obligations 
> of being: the sacrifice, loss of the highest moral 
sense, the destruction of the purest susceptibilities 
of nature, the neglect of internal life and develop¬ 
ment, the utter and sad perversion of the true 
purposes of existence. Money is valued beyond 
its worth—it has gained & power vastly above its 
deserving. Wealth is courted so obsequiously, is 
flattered so servilely, is so influential in moulding 
opinions and judgment, has such a weight in the 
estimation of character, that men reganl its ac¬ 
quisition as the most prudent aim of their endea¬ 
vors, and its possession as absolute enjoyment and 
honor, rather than the means of honorable, useful, 
and happy life. While riches are thus over-esti¬ 
mated, and hold such power in community, men 
will forego ease and endure toil, sacrifice* social 
pleasures and abandon principle, for the speedy 
and unlimited acquirement of property. Money 
will not be regarded as the means of living, but 
as the object of life. All nobler ends will be ne¬ 
glected in the eager haste to be rich. No higher 
pursuit will be recognized than the pursuit of 
gold—no attainment deemed so desirable as the 
attainment of wealth. While the great man of 
every circle, is the rich man, in the common mind 
wealth becomes the svnonyme of greatness. No 
condition is discernible superior to that which 
money confers; no loftier idea of manhood is cn- 
| tertaiued than that which embraces the extent of 
; one’s possessions. 

There is a wealth of heart better than gold, and 
■ an interior decoration fairer tlian outward oma- 
: ment.—There is a splendour in upright life, be¬ 
side which gems are lustreless; and a fineness of 
spirit whose beauty outvies the glitter of dia¬ 
monds. Man's true riches arc hidden in his na¬ 
ture, and in their development and increase will he 
find his surest happiness .—Portland Eclectic. 


A SPECIAL PROVIDENCE. 

“What is a special Providence?” said a lady to 
a clergyman, who formed one of a cheerful winter’s 
evening party, seated around a brightly blazing 
fire, which cast its ruddy light over an antiquely 
wainscotted room in which they were assembled. 

“My dear madam,” said lie, drawing his chair 
still closer to the hearth, “you have touched upon 
a subject which perhaps I can better illustrate by 
anecdote than argument.” 

“By anecdote?—That will be delightful!” said 
a chorus of voices. 

“The story which I am about to relate,” said 
the clergyman, “although possibly one of the 
most remarkable of its kind, Ls yet no less strange 
than true. About fifteen years ago, I was ap¬ 
pointed—I was then a young man—to a curacy in 
the town of Bradford, in the woollen districts of 
Yorkshire. Soon after my arrival, the town was 
electrified by the reports of robberies mysteriously 
perpetrated at a large mill in the neighborliood; 
but although of almost daily occurrence, and not¬ 
withstanding the most vigilant means were em¬ 
ployed, all attempts to discover the guilty party 
were for a long time of no avail. The article 
stolen was cloth. The theft was effected by cut¬ 
ting pieces of a yard or so m length from the long 
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harden has all been thrown upon you. I have 
sot done my part. I am ashamed of myself. I 
am provoked—” 

“Provoked to good works, I hope,” said Mrs. 
Weston, with a kind smile. “That is the way 
friends should provoke each other. I am de¬ 
lighted with what you tell me, and I also will 
become a learner. It is never too late to improve. 
If parents generally would follow the example of 
these Merwyns, if they would with prayer and 
resolution act to reform their children, instead of 
repining and wrongfully accusing Providence, a 
blessing would fall upon their homes and their 
hearts. There would be light in their dwellings. 
Instead of the spirit of heaviness there would bo 
joy and peace; and, at the last, they would hear 
the joyfiil words, ‘Well done, good and faithful 
servant!’ ”— Ladies' Album and Family Manual. 


ANECDOTES OF BIRDS. 

We select from Francis C. Woodworth’s enter¬ 
taining volume, “Stories about Birds,” the fol¬ 
lowing anecdotes;— 

Jesse, in his “Tales of Animal Instinct,” men¬ 
tions a singular proof of the robin’s love for its 
voung. “A gentleman,” he says, “in my neigh¬ 
borhood, had directed one of his wagons to be 
packed with sundry boxes, intending to go with 
it to Worthing, a place at some distance from his 
residence. For some time, his going was de¬ 
layed. and he directed that the wagon should be 
placed in a shed in his yard, packed as it was, 
till it should be convenient to him to send it off. 
In the mean time, a pair of robins built their 
nest among the straw in the wagon, and had 
hatched their young before it was sent away. 
One of the old birds, instead of being frightened 
away by the motion of the wagon, only left its 
nest occasionally, for the purpose of flying to the 
nearest hedge for food for its young; and thus, 
alternately affording warmth and nourishment to 
them, it arrived at Worthing. The affection of 
this bird having been observed by the wagoner, 
he took care, in unloading, not to disturb the 
robin’s nest; so that the robin and its young re¬ 
turned in safety to Walton Heath, the place 
whence they were taken. The distance the 
wagon went, in going and returning, could not 
have been less than one hundred miles.” 

A friend of mine, whom I met in the city of 
Washington, some two years since, and who is a 
▼ery close observer of the lower animals, related 
to me the following anecdote: “Six or eight years 
ago,” said he, “I was passing the mouth of an 
alley leading into a vacant lot, when my atten¬ 
tion was drawn to a group of very young chil¬ 
dren, laughing vociferously. I entered the alley, 
to see the cause of their mirth, and soon ascer¬ 
tained it to be a large white goose, with a narrow 
strip of tin bent into a hoop, and thrown over 
the head of the fowl, by one of the urchins. The 
poor goose seemed much annoyed by the shining 
necklace, and ran about, in every direction, trying 
to shake it off. I found that it was the sight of 
these antics, which had so much amused the little 
ragged juveniles. I stopped to see if the goose 


would unyoke herself; and, while watching her, 
I observed some ducks in another part of the 
yard; and very soon a drake from among them 
made a great quacking, and started off toward 
the embarrassed goose. When near, the latter 
stretched her neck out horizontally, and, to my 
very great astonishment and admiration, the 
drake seized the lower part of the tin collar in 
his beak, the goose withdrew her head from it, 
and the drake immediately dropped it upon the 
ground; when the air rang with the plaudits of 
the children and the gabbling of the fowls.” 

A gentleman of veracity, who recently collected 
a number of different specimens of the humming 
bird in Mexico, tells an interesting story about 
the manner in which birds, belonging to one of 
the smallest of this family, were in the habit of 
catching the flies that had got entangled in a spi¬ 
der’s web. “The house I resided in for several 
weeks,” be says, “was only a story high, en¬ 
closing, like most of the Spanish houses, a small 
garden in the centre, the roof projecting some six 
or seven feet from the walls, covering a walk all 
round, and having a small space only between 
the tiles and the trees which grew in the centre. 
From the edges of these tiles to the branches of 
the trees in the garden, multitudes of spiders had 
spread their webs, so closely and oompactly that 
they resembled one vast net. I frequently 
watched, with much amusement, the cautious 
manoeuvres of the humming bird, who, advancing 
under the web, entered the various cells in search 
of flies. As the larger spiders did not . tamely 
surrender their prey, the thief was oftei) com¬ 
pelled to retreat Being within a few feet of the 
parties, I could notice distinctly all they did. The 
active little bird generally passed once or twice 
round the court, as if to reconnoitre his ground, 
and then commenced his attacks by going care¬ 
fully under the nets of the wily insect, and 
Beizing, by surprise, the smallest or feeblest of 
the flies that were entangled in the web. In as¬ 
cending the traps of the spider, great care and 
skill were required. Sometimes he had scarcely 
room for his little wings to perform their offlcc, 
and the least deviation would have entangled him 
in the machinery of the web, and caused his ruin. 
It was only the works of the smaller spider that 
he dare attack, as the largest rose to the defence 
of their citadels, when the cunning enemy would 
shoot off like a sunbeam, and could only be traced 
by his shining colors. The bird usually spent 
about ten minutes at a time, in this enterprise, 
after which he would always alight on a tree 
near by, and rest himself awhile.” 

It seems that the snow bird is a very affection¬ 
ate little creature. Some years ago, one of them 
flew into a house, where, finding itself quite wel¬ 
come, it remained over night. By accident, how¬ 
ever, it was killed; and, in the morning, one of 
the servants threw it into the yard. In the 
course of the day, one of the family witnessed a 
most affecting scene in connection with the dead 
body. Its mate was standing beside it, mourn¬ 
ing its loss. It placed its bill below the head of 
its companion, raised it up, and again warbled 
its song of mourning. By and by, it flew away, 
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and returned with a grain or two of wheat, 
which it dropped before its dead partner. Then 
it fluttered its wings, and endeavored to call the 
attention of the dead bird to the food. Again it 
flew away, again it returned, and used the same 
efforts os before. At last, it took up a kernel of 
the wheat, and dropped it into the mouth of the 
dead bird. This was repeated several times. 
Then the poor bereaved one sang in the same 
plaintive strain as before. But the scene was too 
affecting for the lady Who witnessed it. She 
could bear the sight no longer, and turned away. 

I always loved the snow bird; but I have loved 
him more them ever since I heard this story. 

That ardent admirer of nature, Mrs. Child, 
tells a pretty anecdote about a family of swallows 
which she was acquainted with. “Two bam 
swallows,” she says, “came into our wood-shed 
in the spring-time. Their busy, earnest twitter- j 
ings, lea me at once to suspect they were looking : 
out a building spot: but os a carpenter’s bench 
was under the window, and very frequently ham¬ 
mering, sawing, and planing were going on, I 
had little hope that thev would choose a lo¬ 
cation under our roof. To my surprise, how¬ 
ever, they soon began to build in the crotch 
of a beam over the open door-way. I was 
delighted, and spent more time watching than 
‘penny-wise’ people would have approval. It 
was, m fact, a beautiful little drama of domestic 
love. The mother bird was so busy, and so im¬ 
portant; and her mate was so attentive! Never 
did any newly-married couple take more satisfac¬ 
tion with their first nicely arranged drawer of 
baby clothes, than they did in fashioning their 
little woven cradle. ;j 

“The father bird scarcely ever left the side of 
the nest. There he was all day long, twittering 
in tones that were most obviously the outpour¬ 
ings of love. Sometimes he would bring in a 
straw, or hair, to be interwoven in the previous 
little fabric. One day, my attention was arrested 
by a very unusual twittering, and I saw him cir¬ 
cling round, with a large downy feather in his 
bill. He bent over the unfinished nest, and of¬ 
fered it to his mate with the most graceful and 
loving air imaginable; and when she put up her : 
mouth to take it, he poured forth such a gust of 
gladsome sound! It seems as if pride and affec¬ 
tion had swelled his heart till it was almost too 
big for his little bosom. 

“When the young became old enough to fly, 
anybody would have laughed to watch the ma¬ 
noeuvres of the parents! Such a chirping and 
twittering! Such diving down from the nest, and 
flying up again! Such wheeling round in circles,; 
talking to the young ones all the while! Such j 
clinging to the sides of the shed with their sharp; 
claws, to show the timid little fledglings that; 
there was no need of falling! For three days all | 
this was carried on with increasing activity. It! 
was obviously an infant flying school. But allj 
their talking and fussing was of no avail. The 
little things looked down, then looked up, but j 
alarmed at the infinity of space, sunk down into j 
the nest again. At length, the parents grew im- j 
patient, and summoned their neighbors. As I j 
was picking up chips one day, I found my head | 
/ 
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encircled by a swarm of swallows. They flew 
up to the nest, and jabbered away to the young 
ones; they clung to the walls, looking back to 
tell how the thing was done; they dived, and 
wheeled, and balanced, and floated in a manner 
perfectly beautiful to behold. The pupils were 
evidently much excited. They jumped on the 
edge of the nest, and twittered, and shook their 
feathers, and waved their wings, and then hopped 
back again, saying, ‘It’s pretty sport, but we 
can’t do it.’ Three times the neighbors came and 
repeated their graceful lesson. The third time, 
two of the young birds gave a sudden plunge 
downward, and then fluttered and hopped till 
they lighted on a small upright log. And oh, 
such praises as were warbled by the whole troop! 
The air was filled with their joy! Some were 
flying around, swift as a ray of light; others 
were perched on the hoe 'handle, and the teeth of 
the rake: multitudes clung to the wall, after the 
fashion of their pretty kind, and two were swing¬ 
ing, in most graceful style, on a pendent hoop. 
Never, while memory lasts, shall I forget the 
swallow party.” 

Great stories are told about the nest-building 
of the orchard starling. Wilson, who, all must 
admit, is pretty good authority in matters of this 
kind, gives a very particular account of the way 
in which the nest is put together. He says the 
bird commonly hangs its nest from the twigs of 
an apple tree. The outside is made of a particu¬ 
lar kind of long, tough grass, that will bend 
without breaking; and this grass is knit or sewed 
through and through in a thousand directions, 
just as if done with a needle. The little creature 
docs it with its feet and bill. Mr. Wilson says 
that he one day showed one of these nests to an 
old lady, and she was so much struck with tbe 
work, that she asked him, half in earnest, if he 
did not think that these birds could be taught to 
dam stockings? Mr. Wilson took the pains, too, 
to draw out one of these grass threads, and found 
that it measured thirteen inches, and in that dis¬ 
tance the bird who used it had passed it in and 
out thirty-four times. 

The following anecdote I relate on the authority 
of Wilson:—“A box,” he 6ays, “fitted up in the 
window of the room where I slept, was taken 
possession of by a pair of wrens. Already the 
nest was built, and two eggs laid; when, one day, 
the window being open, as well as the door, the 
female wren, venturing too far into the room, was 
sprung upon by the cat, and destroyed. Curious 
to know iiow the surviving wren would act in the 
circumstances, I watched him carefully for several 
days. At first, he sang with great spirit. This 
continued for an hour or two. After this, be¬ 
coming uneasy, he went off for an hour. On his 
return, he chanted again, as before, and went to 
the top of the bouse, stable and weeping willow, 
so that his mate would hear him; but seeing no¬ 
thing of her, he returned once more, visited the 
nest, ventured cautiously into the window, gazed 
about with suspicious looks, his voice sinking into 
a low, sad tone, as he stretched his neck in every 
direction. Returning to the box, he seemed for 
some minutes quite at a loss what to do, and soon 
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went off, as I thought, altogether, for I saw no! 
more of him that day. Toward the afternoon of 
the second day, he again made his appearance, in 
company with another female, who seemed ex¬ 
ceedingly shy, and, though not until after a great j 
deal of hesitation, entered the box. At this mo- j 
ment, the little widower seemed as if he would ; 
warble his very life out with joy. They afterward j 
raised a brood of seven young ones, all of whom 
left the nest, at the proper time, in safety.” 

A laughable story of some carrier pigeons is 
toW in an Antwerp newspaper. The editor of a j 
celebrated journal, published in that city, sent a] 
reporter to Brussels for the king's speech, and with > 
him a couple of carrier pigeons, to take back the 
document. At Brussels, he gave the pigeons in 
charge to a waiter, and called for breakfast. He 
was kept waiting for some time, but a very deli¬ 
cious fricassee atoned for the delay. After break- 
fiast, he paid his bill, and called for his carrier 


with ardent affections, her whole heart now turn¬ 
ed to her brother; and he, tender from grief for 
the loss of his mother, seemed to throw off for 
awhile, that cold quietness, that is more depress¬ 
ing to an affectionate disposition than active un¬ 
kindness. When he came home, he would tell 
her of some of the doings of the world in which he 
mixed, and of which she only knew the exterior. 
Again the color came to her cheek, and her buoy¬ 
ant laugh had something like the menr ring it 
used to have in her mother’s lifetime. Occasion¬ 
ally it appeared to startle her brother; but he 
thought of the many hours she had been alone, 
and be could not find it in his heart to reprove 
her. 

But soon the old habit of fault-finding return¬ 
ed. Anything that did not exactly suit him, was 
sure to render him cold and silent; and often a 
meal passed without anything but monosyllables. 
If she would try to entertain him with any little 
incident that oame under her observation, “he 


pigeons. “Pigeons!” exclaimed the waiter, “why j 
you’ve eaten them!” 


HOME LIGHTS AND HOME 
SHADOWS. 

“What a quiet man Mr. Mason is, and what 
nice children he has; I never hear any noise 
when I go there.” 

What strange notions people have of nice, quiet 
people, thought I, as I heard the foregoing obser- j 
vation from a man, whose kindly disposition and 
cheerful face were a perfect preventive of the ! 
quiet, nice order that reigned in Mr. Mason's j 
house. When he came home, the cheerful smile j 
on his lip, the kind inquiry, or some pleasantly j 
related piece of news, set all the lips to smiling | 
and ail the tongues to talking around his table, j 
and the very noise he seemed to have deprecated, i 
was the music to which his life was happily! 
gliding on, of which he himself was the key-note j 
—a perfect contrast to the gloomy order that; 
reigned in the house of the quiet Mr. Mason. 

I will give you a short sketch of this gentle- 
min. He was, in the estimation of the world,! 
and his own, also, one of the best of men. By 
careful industry, he had acquired some property, j 
among which was a nice dwelling, wherein his 
mother, himself, and only sister lived. As his 
means increased, he furnished it very nicely. His 
mother was very industrious, and his sister very 
tasty; and many inventions of their needles gave 
an air of elegance, to what, in other hands, would 
have appeared plain. In the course of time, the 
mother died. I forgot to say, that, although Mr. 
Mason was always spoken of as one of the best 
tf sons and brothers, the family always appeared 
uneasy until his opinion of what they may have 
done, was known. When it was asked if he did 
not disapprove, they inferred it pleased him, for 
“be was one that never praised.” “It will do 
well enough, ” was the warmest encomium be ever 
used. The brother and sister were left together. 
Poor girl! her mother had been her only com¬ 
panion—her brother had never seemed to care 
wr society. Of a warm, cheerful temper, and 


took no interest in such trifles.” Her joyous 
laugh was repressed with the observation—“That 
it was too boisterous, the neighbors would hear 
her.” The house was soon quiet enough after 
that Alone, without any one to speak to, while 
her brother was at his business, you would not 
have known when he was home, from any signs 
of life that were about the house. 

I loved Betty Mason, and could not help pity¬ 
ing the orphan girl, for I knew how truly her 
mother had been “all the world to her;” and 
often took my sewing and went in to sit with her. 
I knew she was devotedly attached to her brother, 
and therefore did not think it strange she should 
be so anxious that everything she did should 
please him. But one thing puzzled me, and that 
was, that she appeared to be far more cheerfUl 
for two or three months after her mother’s death, 
than afterwards. She appeared more depressed, 
and complained more of her loss, when from the 
time that had elapsed, she would have become 
reconciled to it. I soon penetrated the secret, for 
I found, that in her brother’s presence she was 
not the same impulsive, warm being, but acted 
with a precision and quietness that was not na¬ 
tural to her character; and, when on the plea 
that she thought she ought not be a burden to her 
brother, she told me sne was going to accept a 
situation in a fine school, I admired the good 
sense and independence of my friend. 

I asked her brother what he thought of Betty’s 
plan. He said he “saw no necessity for her doing 
anything for a living: but she was her own mis¬ 
tress; she could do what she pleased.” My cheeks 
burned at the cold indifference of this speech. I 
knew that with one quarter the physical, and 
only healthful mental exertion, she vas going to 
obtain a genteel independence. She would be 
absent from home from Monday till Friday. She 
left the house in the charge of a good servant, and 
once a week gave it a good regulating. She soon 
recovered the tone of her spirits; and her brother, 
who really missed her presence, was too glad of 
her weekly return, to find fault with her now 
buoyant spirits, for, like most persons of a pee¬ 
vish, fault finding disposition, he was rather 
wavering; and her decision of character, now 
fully developed by intercourse with the world, 
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house—by simply making his negroes, each with j 
a torch in hand, carry down a drag fishing net to: 
the marsh, which they dropped over the right ; 
spot, which had been carefully marked. 

They naturally throng together to obtain mu- j 
tually the benefit of tho heat of their bodies ’ 
against the cold, and in proportion as the cold ' 
becomes excessive in those districts where they j 
most abound, does the necessity of these assem- j 
blages increase, until they become gradually de- J 
veloped into the curious phenomenon we have at- j 
tempted to convey an idea of above. 

But, to continue the proposed distinction be¬ 
tween the two varieties of Grouse:—The Ruffled 
Grouse roosts upon trees, except during the snow, 
when it sometimes finds a shelter, singly, by 
burying itself beneath it, as is done by the North¬ 
ern Hare. It resorts most to the thickets and 
dense groves—both winter and summer—for 
breeding, roosting and feeding: while the Pin¬ 
nated Grouse keep on the plains and open coun¬ 
try, for all these purposes. The “drumming” of 
the Ruffled Grouse is a very different affair from 
the “tooting” of the Prairie Hen. Hear, likewise, 
a description of this curious proceeding from the 
source we have already quoted:— 

“Early in April, the Ruffled Grouse begins to 
drum immediately after dawn, and again towards 
the close of day. As the season advances, the 
drumming is repeated more frequently at all 
hours of the day; and where these birds are 
abundant, this curious sound is heard from all 
parts of the woods in which they reside.— 
The drumming is performed in the following 
manner:—The male bird, standing erect on a 
prostrate decayed trunk, raises the feathers of its 
body, in the manner of a Turkey Cock, draws! 
its head towards its tail, erecting the feathers of j 
the latter at the same time, and raising itsrulfj 
around the neck, suffers its wings to droop, and i 
struts about on the log. A few moments elapse, j 
when the bird draws the whole of its feathers { 
close to its body, and stretches itself out, beats 
its sides with its wing, in the manner of the Do¬ 
mestic Cock, but more loudly, and with such 
rapidity of motion, after a few of the first strokes, 
as to cause & tremor in the air not unlike the! 
rumbling of distant thunder. This, kind reader, 
is the ‘drumming’ of the Pheasant. In perfectly 
calm weather it may be heard at the distance 
of two hundred yards, but might be supposed to 
proceed from a much greater distance. The 
female, which never drums, flics directly to the 
place where the male is thus engaged.” 

We have now an outline of the principal points 
of difference between the birds. I will only say i 
in conclusion—that shooting the Ruffled Grouse | 
is very precarious sport, except when the snows 1 
are very deep, and then they soon become too 1 
lean and helpless to escape. Though a very ro- j 
bust bird, they are frequently thinned off very j 
much by the severities of the Northern winters. | 
The most common mode of hunting them by those j 
who kill them for market, or for the love of j 
slaughter, is with a sharp, active cur dog, whose l 
vehement barking causes them to take to a tree ! 
close at hand, where they sit still and permit the j 
approach of the gunner. But, this is only half j 
the battle: they usually fly into the tops of the ; 


trees, and straightening themselves up, they 
smooth down the feathers of the body close to 
the body, and as they remain perfectly motion¬ 
less, they are astonishingly difficult to distin¬ 
guish—so perfectly does their color blend with 
that of the trunk or boughs. When once dis¬ 
covered, they are easily shot—even to the great 
part of the flock that may have been flushed. 
The sport of shooting the Pinnated Grouse is now 
so curtailed in the North-eastern Districts, as 
not to furnish sufficient general interest for a de¬ 
tailed description—while that of slaughtering 
them by wholesale in * the North-west, where 
they so greatly abound, is hardly a theme which 
will bear dwelling upon with pleasure. 
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THISTLE-DOWN. 

CHATTER I. 

There is no time like these clear September 
nights, after sunset, for a reverie. If it is a calm 
evening, and an intense light fills the sky, and 
glorifies it, and you sit where you can see the new 
moon, with the magnificent evening star beneath 
it, you must be a stupid affair, indeed, if you can¬ 
not then dream the most hem'cnly dreams! 

ButRosalieSherwood—poor young creature, isin 
no dreaming mood this lovely Sabbath night. Her 
heart is crushed in such an utter helplessness, as 
leaves no room in it for hone; her brain is too 
acutely sensitive, just now, for visions. The this¬ 
tle-down, in beautiful fairy-like procession, floats 
on and up before her e} T es, and as she watches the 
frail things, they assume a new interest to her; 
she feels a human sympathy with them. Like 
the viewless winds they come, from whence she 
knows not; and go, whither? none can tell. 
They arc homeless, and she is like them; but she 
is not as they—purposeless. 

If you could look into her mind, you would see 
how she has nerved it to a great determination; 
how that, mustering visions and hopes once cher- 
ished, she had gone forward to a bleak and Itarren 
path, and stands there very resolute, yet, in the 
first moment of her resolve, miserable; no, she 
had not yet grown strong in the suffering: she 
cannot this night stand up and bear her burden 
with a smile of triumph. 

Rosalie Sherwood was an only child, the daugh¬ 
ter of an humble friend, Airs. Melville had 
known from girlhood. She , poor creature, had 
neither lived nor died innocent. 

On her death-bed, Cecily Sherwood gave her 
unrecognizeil child to the care of one who pro¬ 
mised, in the sincerity of her passion, to be a mo¬ 
ther to the unfortunate infant. And duriug the 
eighteen years of that girl’s life, from the hour of 
her mother’s death to the day when she was left 
without hope in the world, Rosalie had found a 
parent in the rigid but always kind and just Mary 
Melville. 

This widow lady had one son: he was four 
years old when her husband died, which was the 
very year that the little Rosalie was brought to 
Meiville House. The boy’s father had been con¬ 
sidered a man of great wealth, but when his af¬ 
fairs were settled, after his decease, it was found 
that the debts of the estate being paid, little more 
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thin a competency remained for the widow. But 
the lady was fitted, by a life of self-discipline, 
even in her luxurious home, to calmly meet this 
emergency. With the remnant of an imagined 
fortune, she retired to an humbler residence, 
where, in quiet retirement, she gave her time to 
managing household affairs, and superintending 
the home education of the children. 

Her son Duncan, and the young Rosalie, had 
grown up together—until the girl’s twelfth birth¬ 
day, constant playmates and pupils in the same 
school. No one, not even the busiest busy-body, 
had ever been able to detect the slightest partial¬ 
ity in Mrs. Melville’s treatment of her children; 
and, indeed, it had been quite impossible that she 
should ever regard a child so winningly beautiful 
as Rosalie, with other than the tenderest affection. 
Under a light and careless rein, the girl had been 
a diffkult one to manage, for there was a light little 
fire in her eyes, that told of strong will and deep 
passions: and besides, her striking appearance 
had won sufficient admiration to have completely 
spoiled her, if a guardian the most vigilant as 
well as most discerning, had not been ever at 
hand to speak the right word to and do the right 
thing with her. 

its. Melville was a thoroughly religious wo¬ 
man, and seriously conscious of the responsi¬ 
bility she incurred in adopting the infant. She 
could not quiet her conscience with the reflection 
that she had done a wonderfully good thing in 
giving Rosalie a home and education; the chief 
pity she felt for the unfortunate orphan, led her 
to exercise an uncommon care, that all tendency 
to evil should be eradicated from the heart of the 
brilliant girl while she was yet young; that a 
sense of right, such as should prove abiding, 
might be impressed on her tender mind. And her 
labor of love met with a return which might well 
have made the mother proud. 

There had been no officious voice to whisper to 
Rosalie Sherwood the story of the doubtful posi¬ 
tion which she occupied in the world. She was 
in orphan, the adopted child of the lady whom 
she devoutly loved with all a daughter’s tender¬ 
ness; this she knew, and it was all she knew; and 
Mrs. Melville was resolved that she should never 
know more. 

The son of the widow had been educated for the 
ministry. He was now twenty-two years old, 
and was soon to be admitted to the priesthood. 
In this he was following out his own wish, and 
the most cherished hope of his mother, and it 
warned to all who knew him, as though the Head 

the Church had set his seal upon Duncan from 
his boyhood. He was so mild and forbearing, so 
discreet and generous, so earnest and so honest, 
—meek, and holy of heart, was the thought of 
*ny one who looked upon his placid, youthful 
lice. Yet, he had, besides his gentleness, that 
without which his character might have subsided 
into a mere puerile weakness; a firmness of pur¬ 
pose; a reverence for duty; a strict sense of right, 
qual to that which marked his mother among 
women. Duncan Melville’s abilities were of a 
hith order; perhaps not of the very highest, 
though, if his ambition were only equal to his 
powers, they would surely seem so to the world. 
Mis voice had a sweet persuasive tone, that was 


fitted to win souls, yet it could ring like a clarion, 
when the grandeur of his themes fired his soul. 
With the warmest hopes and the deepest interest 
they, who knew the difficulties and trials attending 
the profession he had chosen, looked on this young 
man. 

Duncan and Rosalie had long known the na¬ 
ture of the tie which bound them together— 
members of one family—and they never called 
themselves brother and sister, after the youth 
came home a graduate from college. For, from 
the time when absence empowered him to look as 
a stranger would look on Rosalie, from that time 
he saw her elegant and accomplished, and be¬ 
witching, as she was, and other than fraternal 
affection was in his heart for her. 

And Rosalie, too, loved him, just as Duncan, 
had he spoken his passion, would have prayed 
her to love him. She had long ago made him the 
standard of all manly excellence; and w hen he 
came back, after three years of absence, she was 
not inclined to revoke her early decision; there¬ 
fore was she prepared to read the language of 
Duncan’s eyes, and she consecrated her heart to 
him. 

During the years which followed his return 
from college, till he was prepared for ordination, 
as a priest, he did not once speak to her of his 
love, w hich was growing all the while stronger 
and deeper, as the river course that, flowing to 
the ocean, receives every day fresh impetus and 
force from the manv tiny springs that commingle 
with it Duncan Melville never thought of wed¬ 
ding another than Rosalie Sherwood. 

It w as, as I said, near the time appointed for 
his ordination, w hen he felt, for the first time, as 
though he had a right to speak openly with her 
of all his hopes. He asked her, then, what, in 
soul language, he had long before asked, a ques¬ 
tion, which she had as emphatically, in like lan¬ 
guage, answered—to be his partner for life, in 
w r eal or woe. 

He had tried to calmly consider Rosalie’s cha¬ 
racter as a Christian minister should consider the 
character of her whom he would make the sharer 
of his peculiar lot; and setting every preference 
aside, Duncan felt that she was fitted to assist, 
and to bear w ith him. She was truthful as the 
day, strong-minded and generous; humane and 
charitable: and though no professor of religion, a 
woman full of reverence and veneration. He 
knew that it was only a fear that she should not 
adorn the Christian name, that kept her back 
from the altar of the church, and he loved her for 
that spirit of humility, knowing that she was “on 
the Lord’s side,” and that grace, ere long, would 
be given to her, to proclaim it in doing all His 
commandments. 

It was certainly with a joyful and confident 
heart that, after he had spoken with Rosalie, 
Duncan sought his mother, to tell her of the 
whole of that bright future which opened now 
before him. 

IIow then was he overcome with amazement 
and grief when Mrs. Melville told him it was a 
union to which she could never consent! Then, 
for the first time in his life, the astonished young 
man heard of that stain which was on the name 
poor Rosalie bore. 
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He heard the story to the end, and, with a de¬ 
cision and energy that would have settled the 
matter with almost any other than his mother, he 
declared— 

“Yet for all that, I will not give her up.” 

“It would not be expected that you would 
fulfil the engagement. Rosalie herself would not 
allow it, if she knew the truth of the matter.” 

“But she need not know it. There is no ex¬ 
isting necessity. Is it not enough that she is 
good and precious to me? She is a noble woman, 
whose life has been, thanks to your guidance, 
beautiful and lofty.” 

“God knows, I have striven to do my duty by 
her, but I know what I should have done if I had 
ever thought you would wish to change your rela¬ 
tions with her, Duncan.” 

“The world has not her equal! It is cruel—it 
is sinful—in you, mother, to oppose our union.” 

“She is a lovely woman; but, my son, there are 
myriads like her.” 

“No —not one! Tell me you will never breathe 
a word of what you have told me to her!” 

“Never.” 

“Oh! thank you! thank you! mother—you 
could not wish another daughter.” 

“But for that I have told you, I could not wish 
another.” 

“Then I say you must not work this great in¬ 
justice on us. Rosalie loves me. She has pro¬ 
mised to be mine. You will break my heart.” 

“You are deluded and strongly excited, my son, 
or you would never speak so to me,” said the 
mother, with that persisting firmness with which 
the physician resorts to—a desperate remedy for 
a desperate disease. Then she spoke to him of 
all the relations in life he might yet be called upon 
to assume; of the misery which very possibly 
might follow this union in after days. Hours 
passed on, and the conference was not ended, un¬ 
til, with a crushed heart, and a trembling voice, 
Duncan arose, abruptly, while his mother yet 
spoke, and he said: 

“If the conclusion to which you have urged 
me, in God’s sight, is just, He will give me-3le 
will rive Rosalie, too—-strength to abide by it. 
But I can never speak to her of this, and I must 
find another home than yours and hers. You 
must speak for me, mother; and let me charge 
you, do it gently. Do not tell her all. Let her 
think what she will—believe as she must—that I 
am a wretch, past pardon; but do not blight her 
peace by telling all.” 

“I promise you, Duncan,” was the answer, 
spoken through many tears, and in the deepest 
sorrow. 

An hour after, he was on the way from the j 
village that he might spend the coming Sabbath 
in another town. 

And, after he was gone, the mother sought her 
younger, her dearly loved child. Rosalie heard 
that familiar step on the stairway—she had seen 
Duncan hurrying away from the house, and she 
knew the conference was over; but she had no 
fear for the result. So she hushed the glad tu¬ 
multuous beating of her heart, and tried to veil 
the brightness of her eyes as she heard the gentle 
tapping at her door tlmt announced the mother 
coming. 


As for Mrs. Melville, her heart quite foiled her 
when she went into the pleasant room, and sat 
down close by Rosalie. In spite of all the 
strengthening thoughts of duty which she had 
taken with her as a support in that interview, she 
was now at a sore loss, for it had been a bitter 
grief to her kind heart when, of old, for duty’s 
sake, she made her children unhappy. How then 
could she endure to take away their life’s best 
joy—their richest hope? It was a hard thing; 
and many moments passed before she could nerve 
her strong spirit to utter the first word. Rosalie, 
anxious ana impatient, too, but unsuspecting, 
at last exclaimed: 

“What can it be that so much troubles you, 
mother?” 

Then Mary Melville spoke, but with a voice so 
soft and sad, so foint with emotion, that it seemed 
not all her voice. She said: 

“I want you to consider that what I say to 
you, dear child, has given me more pain even to 
think of than I have ever felt before. Duncan 
has told me of your engagement to marry with 
him: and it has been my duty—my most sorrow¬ 
ful duty, oh! believe me—to tell him that such a 
tie must never unite you. He can never be your 
husband—you can never be his wife.” 

She paused, exhausted by her emotion—she 
could not utter another syllable. Rosalie, who 
had watched her with fixed astonishment as she 
listened to the words, was the first to speak 
again, and she tried to say, calmly: 

“Of course, you have a reason for saying so. 
It is but just that I should know it” 

“It cannot be known. If I had ever in my life 
deceived you, Rosalie, you might doubt me now, 
when I assure you that an impediment, which 
cannot be named, exists to the marriage. Have 
I not been a mother to you always?” sne asked, 
appealingly, imploringly: “I love you as I love 
Duncan, and it cuts me to the heart to grieve 
you.” 

“Has Duncan riven you an answer?” 

“Yes, Rosalie.” 

“And it-?” 

“He has trusted to hiB mother!” she said, al¬ 
most proudly. 

“Rather than me,” quickly interrupted Ro¬ 
salie. 

“Rather than do that which is wrong—which 
might hereafter prove the misery of you both, my 
child.” 

“Where is he? Why does he not come himself 
to tell me this? If the thing is really true, hit 
lips should have spoken it, and not another’s.” 

“Oh! Rosalie, he could not do it. I believe his 
heart is broken. Do not look so upon me. Is it 
not enough that I bitterly regret, tnat I shall al¬ 
ways deplore, having not foreseen the result of 
your companionship? Say only that you do be¬ 
lieve I have striven to do the best for you always, 
as far as I knew how. I implore you, say it.” 

“Heaven knows I believe it, mother. When 
will Duncan come home again?” 

‘ • Monday—not before. ’ ’ 

When Monday morning came, on the desk in 
Rosalie’s room this letter was found: 

“I cannot leave you for ever, Duncan,—I can¬ 
not go from your protecting care, mother, with- 
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oat saying all that is in my heart. I have no 
courage to look on you, my brother, again. Mo¬ 
ther! our union, which we had thought life-last¬ 
ing, is broken. I cannot any longer live in the 
world’s sight as your daughter by adoption. I 
would have done so. I would have remained in 
my capacity—as a slave, even, for I was bound 
by gratitude for all that you have done for me, to 
be with you always,—at least so long as you 
could wish. If you had unveiled the mystery, 
and suffered me to stand before you, recognising 
myself as you know me, I would have stayed. I 
would have been to you, Duncan, only as in 
childhood—a proud yet humble sister, rejoicing 
in your triumphs, and sharing by sympathy in 
your griefs. I would have put forth fetters on 
my heart—the in-dwelling spirit should hence 
forth have been a stranger to you. I know I could 
hare borne to even see another made your wife— 
but in a mistaken kindness you put this utterly 
beyond my power. Too much has been required, 
and I am found—wanting! If even the most 
miserable fate that can befall an innocent woman; 
if the curse of illegitimacy were upon me, I could 
bear that thought even, and acknowledge the 
justice and wisdom that did not consider me a fit 
associate for one whose birth is recognised by a 
parent’s pride and fondness. 

“But. dear Mrs. Mellville, I must be cognisant 
of the relation, whatever it is, that I bear you. 
I cannot, I will not, consent to appear nominally 
your daughter, when you scorn to receive me as 
such. 

"Mother —in my dear mother’s name, I thank 
you for the generous love you have ever shown 
me: for the generous care with which you have 
attended to the development of the talents God 
gave me. For I am now fitted to labor for my¬ 
self. I thank you for the watchful guardianship 
that has made me what I am, a woman—self- 
reliant and strong. I thank you for it, from a 
heart that has learned only to love and honor you 
in the past eighteen years. And I call down the 
blessings of the infinite God upon you, as I de¬ 
part. Hereafter, always, it will be my endeavor 
to five worthily of you—to be all that you have, 
in your more than charity, capacitated me to be. 
Duncan, you will not forget me? 

“I do not ask it. But pray for me, and live up 
to the fullness of vour being—of your heart and of 
jour intellect. There is a happy future for you. 

I bare no word of counsel, no feeble utterance of 
encouragement to leave you—you will not need such 
from me. God bless and strengthen you in every 
good word and work—it shall be the constant 
nope of the sister who loves you. Mother, fare¬ 
well!” 

This letter was written on the Sabbath eve on 
which our story opens—written in a perfect pas- 
son—yes, of grief, and of despair. The anger 
that Rosalie may at first have felt, gave way to 
the wildest sorrow now, but her resolution was 
taken, and her heart was really strong to bear 
the resolution out. 

After the sudden and most unlooked for disap¬ 
pearance, the mother and son sought long, and I 
®<ed not say how anxiously, for Rosalie. But 
their search was vain, and, at last, as time passed 
on, she became to the villagers as one who had 
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never been. But never by the widow was she 
forgotten; and oh! there was in the world one 
heart that sorrowed with a constant sorrow, that 
hoped with a constant hope for her. 

He had lost her, and Duncan sought for no 
other love among women. When all his search¬ 
ing for Rosalie proved unavailing, the minister 
applied himself with industry to the work of his 
calling, and verily he met here with his reward; 
for as he was a blessing to the people of his pa¬ 
rish, in time they almost adored him. He was a 
spiritual physician whom God empowered to heal 
many a wounded and stricken heart; but there 
was a cross of suffering that he bore himself, 
which could not be removed. It was his glory 
that he bore it with martvr-like patience—that 
he never uttered a reproachful word to her through 
whom he bore it 

As years passed away, the gifted preacher’s 
impassioned eloquence, and stirring words, bowed 
many a proud and impenitent soul with another 
love than that he wished to inspire, still he sought 
not among any of them companionship, or close 
friendship. They said, at last, considering his 
life spent in the most rigid performance of duty, 
that “he was too high-church to marry ”—that he 
did not believe such union consonant with the du¬ 
ties of the cloth! But the mother knew better 
than this —she knew a name that was never 
spoken now in Rosalie’s old home, that was 
dearer than life to the heart of her son; and deso¬ 
late and lonely as he oft-times was, she never 
dared ask him to give to her a daughter—to take 
unto himself a wife. 

CHAPTER II. 

In a splendid old cathedral a solemn ceremo¬ 
nial was going forward, on the morning of a holy 
festival. A bishop was to be consecrated. 

A mighty crowd assembled to witness the 
ceremony, and the mother of Duncan Melville 
was there, the happiest soul in all that company, 
for it was on her son that the high honor was to 
be laid. 

How beautiful was the pale, holy countenance 
of the minister, who, in the early strength of his 
manhood, was accounted worthy to fill that great 
office for which he was about to be set apart! He 
was a man “acquainted with grief,”—you had 
known it by the resigned, submissive expression of 
his face; you had known that the passions of mor¬ 
tals had been all but chilled in him, by the holy 
light in his tranquil eyes. Duncan had toiled— 
ho had borne a burden! 

A thousand felt it, looking on the noble front 
where religion undefiled, and peace, and holy love, 
and charity, had left for themselves unmistakable 
evidences: and, more than all, one being felt it 
who had not looked upon that man for years—not 
since the lines of grief and care had marked the 
face and form of Duncan Melville. There was 
reason for the passionate sobs of one heart, 
crushed anew in that solemn hour; there was 
pathos such as no other voice could give to the 
prayers which went up to God from one woman’s 
heart, in the great congregation, for him. Poor, 
loving, still-beloved Rosalie! She was there, her 
proud, magnificent figure bent humbly from the 
very commencement to the close of the ceremonial; 
there, her beautiful eyes filled with tears of love, 
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and gncf, and despair, and pride; there, crushed for they recognized in her voice the tones of a 
as the humblest flower—that glorious beauty! grief of which long ago they heard the prelude— 

And the good man at the altar, for whom the ‘and every note found its echo in the bishop's in- 
prayers and the praise ascended, thought of her in most heart 

that hour! Yes, in that very hour he remembered j “Come away! let us go home! Duncan, this 
how one would have looked on him that day, could j is no place for us—for yeu. It is disgrace to 
she have come, his wife, to witness how his bre- be here,” was the mother's passionate plea, when 


thren and the people loved and honored him. He 
thought of her, and as he knelt at the altar, even 
there he prayed for her; hut not as numbers 
thought upon the name of Rosalie Sherwood that 
day; for she also was soon to appear before a 
throng, and there were a myriad hearts that 
throbbed with expectancy, and waited impatiently 
for the hour when they should look upon her. 

Bishop Melville had retired at noonday to his 
study, that he might be for a few moments alone. 
He was glancing over the sermon he was to de¬ 
liver that afternoon, when his mother, his proud 
and happy mother, came quickly into the room, 
laid a sealed note on the table and instantly with¬ 
drew, for she saw how he was occupied. When 
he had finished his manuscript, the bishop opened 
the note and read—could it nave been with care- i 
less eyes? 

“Duncan, I have knelt in the house of the Lord,! 
to-day, and witnessed your triumph. Ten years 
ago, when I went desolate and wretched from 
your house, I might have prophesied your destiny. 
Come, to-night, and behold my triumph—at—the 
opera-house! 

“Your sister, Rosalib.” 

Do you think that, as he read that summons, 
he hesitated as to whether he should obey it? If 
his bishopric had been sacrificed by it, he would 
have gone; if disgrace and danger had attended 
his foot-steps, he would have obeyed her bidding! 
The love which had been strengthening in ten long 
years of loneliness and bereavement, was not now 
to stop, to question or to fear. 

“Accompany me, dear mother, this evening; I 
have made an engagement for you,” he said, as 
he went, she hanging on his arm, to the cathedral 
for afternoon service. 

“Willingly, my son,” was the instant answer, 
and Duncan kept her to her word. 

But it was with wondering, with surprise that 
she did not attempt to conceal, and with ques¬ 
tions which were satisfied with no definite reply, 
that Mrs. Melville found herself standing with 
her son in an obscure corner of the opera house 
that night. Soon all her expressions of astonish¬ 
ment were hushed, but by another cause than 
the mysterious inattention of her son: a queenly 
woman appeared upon the stage; she lifted her 
voice, and sobbed the mournful wail which opens 
the first scene in-. 

For years there had not been such a sensation 
created among the frequenters of that place, as 
now, by the appearance of this stranger. The 
wild, singular style of her beauty made an im¬ 
pression that was heightened by every movement 
of her graceful figure, every tone of her rich 
melodious voice. She seemed for the time the 
very embodiment of the sorrow to which she gave 
an expression, and the effect was a complete tri¬ 
umph. 

Mary Melville and her son gazed on the debu¬ 
tante —they had no word, no look for each other: 


at last Rosalie disappeared, and other forms 
stood in her place. 

“We will stay and save her,” was the answer, 
spoken with tears and trembling, by the man for 
whom, in many a quiet home, prayers in that 
very hour ascended. “She is mine now y and no 
earthly consideration or power shall divide us.” 

And looking for a moment in her son’s face 
steadfastly, the lady turned away sighing and 
tearful, for she knew that she must yield then, 
and she had fears for the future. 

A half-hour passed and the star of the night re¬ 
appeared, resplendent in beauty, triumphing in 
hope;—again ner marvellous voice was raised, 
not with the bitter cry of despair that was hope¬ 
less, but glad and gay, angelic in its joy. 

Again the mother's eyes were turned on him 
beside her—and a light was on that pale forehead 
—a smile on that calm face—a gladness in those 
eyes—such as she had not seen there in long, long 
years; but though she looked with a mother's love 
upon the one who stood the admiration of all 
eyes, crowned with the glory-crown of perfection 
in her art, she could not with Duncan hope. For, 
alas! her woman-heart knew too well the ordeal 
through which the daughter of her care and love 
must have passed before she came into that pre¬ 
sence where she stood now, who could tell if still 
the mistress of herself and her destiny? who 
could tell if pure and undefiled? 

That night and the following day, there were 
many who sought admittance to the parlors of 
Rosalie Sherwood: they would lay the nomage of 
their trifling hearts at her feet. But all these 
sought in vain; and why was this? Because 
such admiring tribute was not what the noble 
woman sought ,—and because, ere she had risen 
in tiie morning, a letter, written in the solitude 
of night, was handed to her, which barred and 
bolted her doors against the curious world. 

“Rosalie! Rosalie! look back through the ten 
years that are gone; I am answering your letter 
of long ago with words—I have a thousand times 
answered them with my heart, till the thoughts 
which have crowded there, filled it almost to 
breaking. We have met—met at last—you and 
I! But did you call that a triumph when you 
stood in God's house, and saw them lay their 
consecrating hands upon me? Heaven forgive 
me! I was thinking of you then—and thinking, 

| too, that if this honor was in any way to be con- 
| sidcred a reward , the needful part was wanting 
—you were not there! Yet you were there, you 
have written me; ah! but not Rosalie , my wij'e y 
the woman I loved better than all on earth—the 
acknowledged woman, her whose memory I have 
borne about with me till it was a needful part of 
my existence. Y'ou were by when the people 
came to see me consecrated—and I obeyed your 
call; I saw you when the people anointed you 
with the tears of their admiration and praise. If 
you read my heart at all, to-day, you knew how I 
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hid suffered—you saw that I had grown old in ; 
sorrow. Was I mistaken to-night in the thought 
that you, too, had not been unmindful of our past 
—that you were not satisfied w ith the popular, 
applause—that you, also, have been lonely, that | 
you have wept—that you have trodden in the < 
pith of duty with weariness? ; 

“There is but one barrier now in the wide j 
world that shall interpose between us—Rosalie, it j 
is your own will. If I was ever anything to you,} 
I beseech you think calmlv before you answ er, j 
and do not let your triumph, to-night, blind you j 
to the fact which you once recognized, which can j 
make us happy yet . I trust you os in our j 
younger days: nothing, nothing but your own 
words could convince me that you are not worthy j 
to take the highest place among the ladies of this j 
land. Oh, let the remembrance that I have \ 
been faithful to you through all the past, plead j 
for me, if your pride should rise up, to condemn j 
me. Let me come and plead wtth you, for IJ 
know not what I write.” j 

The answer returned to this letter was as fol- ] 
lows: 

“I learned long ago, the bar that prevented j 
our union—it is in existence still, Duncan. Your ' 
mother only shall decide if it be insurmountable, j 
I have never, even for a moment, doubted your j 
faithfulness—and it has been to me an unspeak- j 
able comfort to know that none had supplanted 
me in your affections. In the temptations, and 
struggles, and hardships, I have known, it has 
kept me above and beyond the world, and if the 
last night’s triumph proves to be but the opening 
of a new life for me on earth, the recollection of 
what you are, and that you care for me, will 
prove a rock of defence, and a stronghold of hope 
always. Severed from, or united with you, I am 
purs for ever.” 

Seven days after there was a marriage in the 
little church of that remote village, where Dun¬ 
can Melville and Rosalie Sherwood passed their 
childhood. Side by side they stood now’, once 
again, where the baptismal service had long Since 
been read for them, and the mother of the bishop 
gave the bride away! 

FASHIONABLE EDUCATION OF 
GIRLS. 

BT ELIZABETH BLACKWELL, M, D. 

The instruction given at school, is almost purely 
intellectual: the senses receive little regular 
training; the power is used in very moderate de¬ 
gree to aid the mind—yet they are the first 
teachers of the young. Grammar, history, defini¬ 
tion, composition, call for simple intellectual exer¬ 
tion—the natural sciences are very slenderly il¬ 
lustrated by sensible examples, and the poor en¬ 
gravings in the text books are often the only illus¬ 
tration they receive. The most obstrusc subjects, 
that tax the attention of the strongest mental 
powers, arc presented as studies for the young; 
girls of 13 or 15 are called upon to ponder the 
problems of mental and moral philosophy, to de¬ 
monstrate the propositions of Euclid , to under¬ 
stand the refinements of rhetoric and logic —ad¬ 
mirable studies, truly, but they are the food 


of mature minds, not suitable to children. “The 
Logic of the Schools,” once signified the acutest 
efforts of pow erful intellects—in our day it has a 
very different meaning! 

There is no end to the list of “English 
branches,” which the child has to “go through” 
during the few years of school training; the enu¬ 
meration w’ould have frightened our most studious 
ancestors; they did not understand what is 
meant by “going through the English branches;” 
they in their simplicity supposed that there was 
some use attached to every study—that it must be 
acquired thorouglily, and be made either a means 
of mental discipline, or an object of investigation 
and discovery. But it would puzzle the most in¬ 
genious observer, to discover the good use of most 
of our children’s studies. If the object be men¬ 
tal discipline, there is no surer w ay of defeating 
such an pbjcct, than to attempt to give the mind 
a superficial view of a subject too difficult for it to 
grasp—to confuse it w'ith a multitude of discon¬ 
nected studies—to hurry it from subject to sub¬ 
ject, so that the simple studies more suited to the 
young mind, are imperfectly acquired, and soon 
forgotten. Thus the greater part of the time de¬ 
voted to the so-called cultivation of the intellect 
is really wasted; and it is no uncommon thing to 
find the young girl who has gone through all the 
English branches, quite unable to write a lady¬ 
like note, or read aloud a single page with right 
emphasis, case and accuracy. 

llow can it be otherwise, w hen the young mind 
has to apply itself, during the limited term of 
school-study, to such a list of subjects as the fol¬ 
lowing; Grammar, Ancient and Modern History, 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Botany, Astro¬ 
nomy, Mental and Moral Philosophy, Physi¬ 
ology, Rhetoric, Composition, Elocution, Logic, 
Algebra, Geometry, Belles-Lettres! 

The teacher is not to blame for this wretched 
system of cramming. lie is compelled to present 
as formidable an array of knowledge to be ac¬ 
quired at his school, as his neighbors do; and 
most patiently and earnestly he may strive to aid 
his pupils in the acquisition. The evil is in the 
system itself, which substitutes names for things; 
which fails to recognize the necessity of adapting 
the kind of instruction to the quality of the mind. 
This formidable array of names, and superficial 
amount of instruction, is required by the com¬ 
munity, and he is compelled to meet the demand; 
this system is radically wrong—no effort of the 
teacher can make it right 

But is this formidable amount of English 
branches the only burdens laid upon the child? 
We have not yet spoken of the accomplishments! 
accomplishments to be acquired w’ith gniat labor, 
to a superficial extent, and laid aside directly the 
serious duties of life commence. French, Latin, 
Italian, perhaps Spanish, German and Greek—I 
believe Hebrew is not introduced in this country 
—vocal and instrumental music, piano, harp, 
guitar, drawing, painting, and various kinds of 
fancy w’ork, sw’ell the increasing list. Now’ many 
of these pursuits are beautiful and useful in them¬ 
selves, and would refine and elevate life if ac¬ 
quired at the right time, in the right way. But as 
studied at present, added on to the burdens of the 
young school-girl, their acquisition is not simply 
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mory is fiuthfulest, I wake suddenly out of sleep, 
and live over that first and bitterest sorrow of iny 
life; and there is no house of gladness in the world 
that with a whisper will not echo the moan of 
lips pale with the kisses of death. 

Sometimes, when life is gayest about me, an 
unseen hand leads me apart, and opening the door 
of that still chamber, I go in—the yellow leaves 
are at my feet again, and that white band between 
me and the light. 

I see the blue flames quivering and curling close 
about the smouldering embers ou the hearth. I 
hear soft footsteps and sobbing voices, and see the 
damped hands and placid smile of her who, alone 
among us all, was untroubled; and over the dark¬ 
ness and the pain, I hear a voice saying, “She is 
not dead, but sleepeth.” Would, dear reader, that 
you might remember, and I, too, always, the im¬ 
portance of soft and careful words. One harsh or 
even thoughtlessly chosen epithet may bear with it a 
weight which shall weigh down some heart through 
all life. There are for us all nights of sorrow in 
which we feel their value. Help us, Our Father, 
to remember it. 
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standing wonder to every thoughtful, every se¬ 
rious, every religious mind. And a most melan¬ 
choly thing it is to see the first lessons in time- 
killing taken by the young at our fashionable 
watering-places! Many, with the bloom of inno¬ 
cence on their cheeks, willing or eager to leap 
the meaning of life and its uses, and who till 
now, with the beautiful instincts of the soul, 
have used their moments with some degree of 
wisdom and high purpose, there first imbibe the 
idea, perhaps, that enjoyment may be sought in 
the most frivolous of pursuits, in unwholesome 
late hours, in occupations which not only 
strengthen no faculty of the mind, no affection of 
the heart, no muscle or function of the body, but 
do actually weaken and injure all these. The in¬ 
experienced victims of fashion do not at once dis¬ 
cover the cheat, and ache under the disappoint¬ 
ment. They not only commit the immediate 
folly, but carry home the fatal error, the false 
view of recreation, the moral blindness as to 
abuse of time, which, it may be, will gradually 
undermine their future usefulness, and their 
wholesome growth into a fitness for Heaven. 

We would have this mused upon seriously by a 
class rapidly increasing in this country—the giddy 
mature, the adult children—they who sport with 
the tremendous responsibility of example laid 
upon them—a buiden which dignified virtue 
would carry lightly, and which they cannot shake 
off, sport and be thoughtless as they will. 

We would have the young ponder it. If the 
occupations of the summer have not given them 
a distaste for idle hours and frivolous amuse¬ 
ments, and a longing for something more digni¬ 
fied, profitable and noble, then God be merciful 
to them, when their spirits must plunge into the 
mysteries on which now they spend not a thought, 
when they shall learn whether they have fitted 
themselves for perpetual, joyous, glorious, ad¬ 
vancing virtue and action, or must feed, forever, 
dumb, motionless and miserable, upon bitter re¬ 
collections. 

If religion and eternity be other than meaning¬ 
less words, then the frivolity, the worldliness, the 
artificial ness, the thoughtlessness of those ga¬ 
thered in the drawing-rooms of our summer pa¬ 
laces must deeply depress, almost to gloom, the 
heart that looks beyond time, upon the fruits 
thereof. The untruthfulness, the crushing of all 
the brighter, purer impulses at the shrine of 
fashion, the deadening of all the higher, purer 
aims of the spirit by the paralyzing power of the \ 
world’s atmosphere, the stifling of the conscious¬ 
ness of a better purpose in life, till the being ends; 
in being utterly perverted and false—false to 
itself, false to others, false to God. This is the 
result. This is an influence of a fashionable 
summer resort. Who would not weep to watch 
the heavenly gift of beauty perverted to all un¬ 
hallowed uses—the bright eye flashing with scorn, 
pride or triumph, which should only beam with 
love and pity and sympathy? Whose heart 
would not grow heavy, to follow the gay. the 
courted, the caressed, the flattered, to their retire¬ 
ment, and know of the throbbing temples, weep¬ 
ing eyes, aching hearts, and not mourn over the 
hollowness of the world, and ask sadly and fear¬ 
fully what will be the testimony of the recording 
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angels? Christians, so called, are among these 
scenes; do they realize their mission and their 
duty there? If every Christian was true to his 
Master there, an untold influence would be ex¬ 
erted, even as the good is greater and more power¬ 
ful than the evil. 

There is another matter of serious inquiiy. 
What is the effect produced upon the dwellers by 
the sea-shore, and in the quiet country village, by 
the outpouring, from the city, of the gay, the 
fashionable, the worldly? What life does the 
fasliionable world reveal to them? A life spent in 
seeking for pleasure, occupied with amusement! 
In contrast to their early hours, their daily toil, 
their simple fare, their simple dress and simple 
enjoyments, how must all the glarp and glitter, 
tinsel and show of the world’s people dazzle and 
bewilder their victim, and seem like the gorgeous 
fabric of a dream! IIow can it help bringing 
questions of the inequalities of lots, loss of con¬ 
tentment and true enjoyment, and false estimates 
of life? 

It surely would result in good, if thoughts and 
inquiries such as these should occupy the minds 
of many between this and another summer, so 
that evils now prevalent might be avoided, and 
better results follow from summer roving and 
summer resorts. 


THE DUOMO AT MILAN. 

We left Lodi and its gory honor on our south, 
crossed the Adra, and were soon knocking at the 
Posta gate of Milan, one of the most beautiful 
cities of the world. Our drive to the hotel is under 
a promenade, which constitutes the circumference 
of the city, and measures twelve miles! Travel¬ 
lers have rarely described Milan as it really is, 
in all the splendor of its view’s, and the greatness 
of its extent. Standing, as it does, between the 
gorgeous palaces of nature upon the North, and 
the temples of art and luxury upon the South, and 
sweeping, as its tributary, the blossom and fra¬ 
grance of Italia’s garden, Milan should not alone 
be spoken of for its Duomo and its Arena, its 
Arch and its “Last Supper,” by De Vinci; but 
for its regal magnificence and commanding pros¬ 
pects. Lofty houses, elegant court-yards, and 
fine paves, are not wanting to make an unbroken 
perspective of grandeur in the streets. But hold! 
miracle of wonder! what is that tall spire, sculp¬ 
tured and cntablatured, rising from forth the sea 
of stone, “how silently,” in its delicate and laby¬ 
rinthine magic of art! Is it the phantasm of a 
dream, or the grotesque illusion of the clouds? The 
white statues, as you approach, people the slender 
pinnacles, and stand within the marble niches. 
This unparalleled Duomo has been likened to a river 
of marble shot into the air to a height of 500 feet, 
and then suddenly petrified while falling! Surely 
it must have arisen like an exhalation “to the 
sound of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet;” 
for it seems of the very air—airy in its frozen 
poetry. 

We did not tarry long without. We entered its 
dark, high nave, branching like monster trees ot 
some other world: and uplifted by octagon circu¬ 
lar columns, so high, that they seem toppling to 
the upraised eye. The finest stained glass win- 
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! beauty?” but, without heeding me, they slept on, 
j while I thanked God for the gentle dews which 
were falling thus, to refresh and invigorate us. 
And could I but be grateful for life, and the beauty 
with which I was surrounded? And what return 
pould I make? None. Yes, I could unfold my 
blushing leaves, and open my heart to the passer 
by! I could load the breeze with my fragrance, 
and refresh the hearts of earth’s weary wanderers 
with my odoriferous breath! 

Night passed away with her gentle queen, and 
thk fair, bright stars which followed in her train. 
Morning came; a few faint beams of light in the 
East heralded its approach: soon the Day-god 
arose from his couch of crimson and gold, and 
trod majestically the path assigned him by the 
Eternal. 

My sleeping sister flowers awoke, and a blush 
mantled their dewy leaves as they met his ardent 
gaze. We drank of night’s flowing nectar, and 
were again fanned by the zephyr’s breath; the 
sweet little birds sang their morning hymn on 
the branches above me: a gorgeous butterfly 
sought my slender stem on which to rest his 
weary wing: and soon a little bee came buzzing 
about, seeking for honey-dew. Methought I was 
perfectly happy; but alas! for earth’s happiness! 

:j A fair young girl came tripping by: I raised 
: my head, and sought to please with beauty, and 
refresh with fragrance. She came to my side, 
and praised my unrivalled loveliness; then I sent 

_ ; her the most precious odour from my incense- 

; breathing heart. But in return she cruelly snap- 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A ROSE, i; ped my slender stem, and bore me away to her 
— pleasant home. She placed me in a costly vase 

I was nurtured among the green leaves in an \ upon the mantel, and often comes to look upon 
old decayed garden, on a sunny hill side, where; her lovely rose, as she calls me, or to inhale my 
the free winds of heaven fanned my brow, and! perfume; but she will not breathe it long: I pine 
the gentler breezes left daily their sweet kisses on; for the fresh air, the glad sunshine, and the song 
my ruby lips. While a tender bud, I modestly of birds. I am fading, withering, dying: I shall 
sought to hide beneath the rich foliage with which soon ccaso to gladden her heart; and then, per- 
1 was surrounded; but when I had learned to (chance, she will cast me forth as a worthless 
love the sunshine—when its warm beams hod < thing; or perhaps she may press my withered 
reached my heart—I threw off the fetters with leaves between the pages of 6ome favorite book, 
which I had been bound, and, gazing up into the and bless my memory with a pleasant, grateful 
Uue sky, was lost in wonder and admiration. All thought. If so, I die content—my mission is 
through the long and sunny day I revelled in the ended. I have given my fragrance to the breeze; 
glorious sunbeams; and when the quiet even-tide and it has perchance been breathed by thousands! 
came on, I bowed my head in reverence and I have poured out the rich treasures of my heart 
adoration, and my grateful orisons ascended on for her; and while I breathe I will breathe but 
the zephyr's breath to the great Supreme. sweetness, and bless with perfume. But I go. 

The solemn night succeeded to the holy hush Happy is he who can say with me, I have accom- 
of twilight. I gazed around me: could Eden itself plished the object of my life—I have fulfilled the 
have been fairer? The glad, green earth, quiet end of my being. 

aad beautiful, was bathed in Luna's silver beams; -■ 

the tall grass bowed gracefully, as the night ( Tub Bride’s Pie was formerly, in some parts 

wind, with its musical voice, swept by; and the of Yorkshire, so essential a dish on the dining- 
stars, holy, pure, and exceeding fair, glittered table after the celebration of the marriage, 
aad glistened in the azure robe by which heaven i that there was no prospect of happiness with- 
seems hidden from view. “Ah!” thought I, out it. This was always made round, with' 
“this world is indeed a lovely place!” and 11 a very strong crust, ornamented with various de- 
glanced meekly upward; as I bowed again, vices. In the middle of it, the grand essential 
methought a tear of gratitude lay upon my heart, was a fat laying hen, full of eggs. It was also 
I turned to my sister flowers, who, more sensitive garnished with minced and sweetmeats. It 
than myself, had folded their leaves with the Bun, would have been deemed an act of neglect or rudo- 
aad their petals seemed to glow with a liquid ness if any of the party omitted to partake of it. 
light; as I gazed, it assumed the form of a pearl, It was the etiquette for the bridegroom always to 
decking the brow of the sleeping flowers. wait, on this occasion, on his bride. The term 

“Ah!” said I, “how can ye sleep amid so much bridegroom toot its origin from hence. 
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be possessed a stick he could have reached it; but j 
be was powerless, and on he went, the victim of 
destiny, and still the rivals fought, and still the 
speculator looked on. The ferry-boat was now 
oat of sight. A turn in the land hid his horse, 
who gave him a loud neigh by way of good-night. 
Darkness settled over him, and the horrors of his 
situation began to work upon his mind. One last 
thought of home and wife and children, no more 
to hail his coming; and the speculator sank down 
upon his tottering raft, folded his arms, and a few 
minutes more would have ended his fate, for he 
felt that the power to preserve his balance was 
fast leaving him. But suddenly a light flashed 

n his eyes, he heard a loud, harsh voice ra¬ 
ng, “Halloo, boys! a bull fight, as I’m a 
man;” and invigorated by hope, he sprung to his 
feet, and hailed the new comers. They were 
fishermen, by torchlight, and their fortunate arri¬ 
val saved his life. Another half hour, and he was 
sitting at the ferryman’s table, his horse up to his 
eyes in com and fodder, and at least one gratefiil 
heart silently praising God for a great deliverance. 


THE ROOT OF VIOLETS. 

BT UBS. ALICE B. MEAL. 

It was a little thing! 

les, and it is a little thing always that makes 
the pleasure of a child, or its sorrow cither. 

Only a Violet! 

But it brought tears to my eyes, that plain, 
simple blossom, with its fresh smell, and deep 
gold and purple petals. It was not a field flower, 
but of that vanety that grew so easily with tri¬ 
fling care. Some give them the name of Heart’s 
Base. 

1 had not held one in my hand for many a day 
before; and little Martha looked quite astonished 
that 1 should ask to have one added to the bou¬ 
quet she was gathering for me. I can see the 
child now—standing in that narrow' garden, with 
the strip of sky above, and the close, dilapidated 
houses of the oldest part of the city, crowding its 
very borders. It was almost like fairy-land, that 
little nook, because I came upon it so unexpect¬ 
edly. 

Mrs. Lane had moved. Martha, her eldest 
daughter, was one of my Sunday scholars, and, 
furnished with the new address, the teacher com¬ 
menced her search. It was far enough from Chest¬ 
nut street, the old quarter in which they lived; 
and the low bouses were filled with people very 
different from the gay promenades there. Chil¬ 
dren were swarming on the side-walks, with only 
an elder sister to attend them. Some were gro¬ 
ping in the filthy wayside pools, or building 
houses of the fallen bricks, and even boms 
bleached in the kennel. Their squallid, ignorant 
mothers were scolding and toiling alternately, 
without health, or hope, or aim, save to live and 
eat and sleep, from day to day. So she came 
nearer to the river, and there were little shops 
idled with old iron, rusty hinges and broken 
nails, or ropes that had seen many a storm at 
sea, and, perhaps, a suit of sailors’ clothes flap¬ 
ping in the wind. 


“Can you tell me where Mrs. Lane lives?” 

■ The man in the pea-jacket takes his pipe from 
his mouth, and stares a moment as if astonished 
at the speaker or the question. Then he pulls 
that rough, straggling lock of hair very oddly, 
and says— 

“Round the corner, next to that old frame. Up 
them high steps. Guess the old woman ain’t to 
home, though.” 

But it’s not Mrs. Lane, it’s little Martha. I have 
come to sec, and she opens the creaking door, and 
looks so smiling and delighted as she finds 
“Teacher” there. Mrs. Lone is seldom at home. 
She goes out to her work early in the morning, 
and Martha takes care of the house, and Betty, 
and the baby, and gets her father’s dinner. Many 
little girls, her age, have not yet learned to dress 
themselves. Nurse dresses them for breakfast, 
and then they go to school, but often not to study. 
They work book-marks and slippers, and have 
music lessons, and go to dancing school. But 
Martha leads a busy, cheerful life, and can make a 
bed, or cook a dinner almost as well as her mother. 

Martha has been in the garden at work. She 
says her bands are not fit to offer to her teacher. 

“Ob, then you have a garden to the new 
bouse!” 

Her eyes brighten as she points to the strip of 
grass-plat, showing through the hall door. 

“Will you let me walk in it?” asks her teacher. 

So they go out together, and the teacher stoops 
under the clean clothes Martha has just hung up, 
and there they arc, in the narrow, gravelled path, 
with clumps of Pinks, and Sweet AVilliams, a 
great Peony, Star of Bethlehem, and Love in the 
Mist, along the borders. Such a nice, prim, little, 
old-fashioned garden! A plumb tree m one cor¬ 
ner, peaches just thinking of ripening, are half 
hidden by the green leaves or its neighbor. 
Martha is pleased that the teacher thinks it so 
pleasant, and she begins to gather the bouquet to 
which I beg some fresh Violets may be added. 

Martha docs not think them half as pretty as 
the Sweet Williams, and nothing to be compared 
to the immense sweet-scented Peony, the pride of 
her heart, but her teacher is glad she is not 
obliged to answer, for her voice would not be very 
steady just at that moment. 

A great many years ago, (she thinks of it all,. 
as she stands in the snug, little garden, and 
watches the child,) she was a lonely, solitary 
little creature, far away from her own home, and 
the dear mother that had anticipated every wish. 
Her adopted mother was kind, very kind, and 
her new sister was an affectionate, gentle little 
girl. Still there were hours, and hours, that no 
one knew, when she was very tired at heart, 
and grievingly thought there was no one to love 
her or care for her. 

There was no garden attached to the high, 
square brick house, with its wide rooms, and 
great sounding halls. But one day, the child 
found a single Violet root growing in the stones of 
the terrace that surrounded it. How it came there 
she did not know, or how it kept its hold where 
there was so little earth. But it lived, and 
thrived, and she visited it in secret, and called it 
hers. One bright spring morning a blossom was 
found, unfolding in all its beauty. Her heart 
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could not retain the new joy. So the little Ionise 
came, and saw, and admired, but she did not offer 
to touch it with her white, dimpled fingers. By 
and by, there were three blossoms in one morn¬ 
ing. Then one was plucked, and laid on the 
breakfast table, a mute offering to the kind, 
adopted mother. And, sometimes, when the 
Saboath bells rang, the child slipped away, and 
brought two Violets, one for Louise, to carry with 
them to the church. 

Cousin Alice could almost feel the sunshine of 
these bright Sabbath mornings, and hear the 
church bells diime, as they walked slowly behind 
the rest, and wondered why their blue bonnets 
were always worn on Sunday, with the wide 
cambric pantalettes they admired so much! Then 
they would look at the purple Violet, or perhaps 
press its soft, velvet petals to their lips, and look 
in each other’s eyes with a smile. 

These Violets could not have been sold for a 
farthing, all that ever grew there. Cousin Alice 
has since held bouquets that a bright gold-piece! 
had been given for. Pink Jessamines, and waxen > 
Japonicas, dainty Daphne, with its sweet, sweet 
breath, and Roses with deep crimson hearts. But; 
they were not, with all their loveliness, like the 
Violets, in the pleasure they conferred. 

It must have been weeks that the Violets 
bloomed, and the children kept their little secret. 
It was the last morning visit, the first paid on 
their return from school. They wondered how 
many blossoms would be out, as they opened 
their sleepy little eyes, and visions of purple, gold 
and green leaves illuminated the dull spelling 
book. 

But one sad and sorrowful day, long to be re¬ 
membered, the sheltered little nook was empty! 
It was too great a loss to be realized. At first, 
they could do nothing but sit down and cry, with 
their pinafores over their faces. Then inquiry 
and search commenced. The poor Violet root 
was found, flung out like a worthless weed, and 
withering, with all its flowers, in the scorching 
sun. It was so wanton, that robbery of their 
pleasures, and so hard to bear when the elder boys 
only laughed, and said “it was on purpose to 
teaze them!” And spies they had been! 

We tried to make it grow again, but it was no 
use. We watered it, and tied up the withered! 
flowers, to support them. But tne next day it 
was quite dead, and lying shrivelled and dusty 
upon the ground. 

This was the memory that made the Heart’s 
Ease so much more beautiful to Cousin Alice than 
Martha’s gayer flowers. She was afraid they 
would all be withered before the end of her long 
walk, and so left them beside the bed of a sick 
class-mate of Martha’s, who lived in a narrow 
court, where no flowers could grow. But she 
kept the Violets, and wore them all that evening, 
for their sweet breath, and the memory of her 
childhood. 

An analysis of the cucumber, by Prof. Salis¬ 
bury, of Albany, show's that ninety-seven one- 
hundredths of the fruit are water! This is more 
than the watermelon, which contains ninety-four 
parts. The mushmclon contains ninety. 
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SUMMER ROVING. 

The season for summer roving is now nearly 
over. The wanderers have returned, or about to 
return. I would invite the more serious and re¬ 
flecting of these to a few minutes’ consideration 
of some questions relative to this practice. Is it 
not well worthy of one hour’s consideration to en¬ 
deavor to determine what have been the fruits of 
this summer’s recreation, and what is the iniiu- 
ence of this summer roving, and of fashionable 
summer resorts especially. The tendency to 
leave the city during the summer months is in¬ 
creasing. Young and old, sick and well, fashiona¬ 
ble and those making higher professions, all 
hasten from the city, as from a prison, at the first 
breath of summer air. For a long time, pure air 
and quiet were the only requisites easily ob¬ 
tained at a country farm-house; but now the pas¬ 
sion or fashion is for the sea-shore and sea-bath¬ 
ing, every little spot by the ocean’s shore, where 
hotel or boarding-house is to be had, is thronged, 
and its accommodations, no matter how inconve¬ 
nient or disagreeable, received with seeming 
gratitude; while the larger places number their 
guests by hundreds and thousands, from the 
brightest, best and most gifted the country can 
reduce. The gratefulness of this change is ao- 
nowledgcd; its necessity, in many cases, admit¬ 
ted willingly; the good influences arising from 
intimacy with nature, in the green fields or by 
the ocean’s shore, heartily confessed. 

To the drooping inyalid, the care-worn student, 
the pining child, the worn-out frame of the 
watening mother, the too-closcly confined teacher, 
the hard-working and self-sacrificing minister, 
each breeze comes fraught with renewal of vigor, 
life and hope. Let the kindly ministries of na¬ 
ture never be undervalued; its soothing, healing, 
invigorating powers never be overlooked by those 
seeking to restore exhausted frames and forces. 
But when all have been included who need the 
change, or would be essentially benefited by it, 
how Targe a multitude remains of those who only 
leave their homes for amusement—for dissipation! 
Yes, for dissipation! for by what more appropriate 
term can you designate a mode of wngting time, 
in which evening dancing and chatting and sing¬ 
ing and reading of frivolous stories, and morning 
slumbering, arc prominent characteristics? What 
more appropriate name is there for precious time 
and talents given up to nights of revel, of heated 
crowds, of unmeaning prattle, of exciting card¬ 
playing, of giddy waltzing? 

Wc presume not to question the necessity, the 
advantage of recreation; but wc more than ques¬ 
tion, wc deny, either necessity or advantage in 
dissipation. And whenever amusement or plea¬ 
sure-seeking is the main object , then this practice 
of summer roving becomes dissipation; becomes 
pernicious; is clearly wrong. For if health, the 
oest use of time, and spiritual improvement, are 
lost sight of for one day, be it winter or summer, 
call it work-time or play-time, that day is one 
we shall be glad to forget when the end of ail 
days shall arrive. Strange that any soul can foi- 
get this! 

That thousands do forget it all the year round, 
wasting their time and polluting their souls, is a 
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